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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 

Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 

Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 

1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday. 
R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
New Year Sales Programme 

JANUARY 1 and 2.—A very fine British Empire 
Sale; also, on each day, a fine range of Col- 
lections and Various. 

JANUARY 8 and 9.—The Sixth Portion of the 
“R. B. Yardley’? Collection—Australasia. 
JANUARY 15, 16 and 17.—A very fine General 
Sale, including the ‘‘Wootten’’ Colonial Col- 
lection, offered by order of Major-General 

R. M. Wootten, C.B., M.C. 

JANUARY 22 and 23.—The Seventh Portion of 
the “‘R. B. Yardley” Collection—British, Asiatic 
Issues, including Kashmir; also Afghanistan. 

JANUARY 29 and 30.—The Collections formed by 
the late Alderman George B. Bainbridge, J.P., 
F.R.P.S., L. 

“Yardley”’ Catalogues, price 6d. each; all others 
3d., post paid. 

The Annual Resume of Prices Realised, Season 
1943—1944, is just published. Prospective Vendors 
will find in it full details of facilities, commission 
terms and insurance arrangements available 
through the H. R. Harmer Service. Copies are 
being sent to all Clients on our Catalogue Sub- 
scription List. Collectors not on our mailing 
list should remit 6d. 

H. R. HARMER, 
The World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer 
(Established over 50 Years, 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
And at New York. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales ty Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints. 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72. New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 


A®* ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 

Public speaking privately taught. Ring for 
appointment, Welbeck 4947.- KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
TON, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


CHARLES II finely carved Walnut Overmantel, 

52in. x 12in. x 25in., forsale. Private owner.— 
R. LANSDELL SLAUGHTER, * Mundy Bois,”’ 
Egerton, Kent. 


CHARMING House and Garden near a town. 
One or two ladies accepted as Paying Guests.. 
—Apply: Box 444. 


ENTLEMAN desires purchase Bentley, Rolls 
or High-class American Saloon.—BIRCH, 
13. Brooks Mews: W.1. MAYfair 4433. 


MEMORIES of an intimate value can be ob- 
tained by portraits. They are painted from 
photographs in oils or water-colours or as minia- 
tures on ivory. For preliminary sketches and 
estimates, please write to KETURAH COLLINGS’ 
a GALLERIES, 12a, Savile Row, Lon- 
on, W.1. 
































NEVILLE CRATHORNE, The Entertaining 

Illusionist. From West-End Cabaret, etc. 
Social Functions, Masonics. Town or country.— 
“ Knights End,” Grimes Hill, Wythall, Bir- 
minzham 








MISCELLANEOUS 

ANTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. — WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square. S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 

RE YOU INTERESTED in 

survival after death ; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


A2®THUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the iirst and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
Avorn FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 
Crusade leafiet, which also tells how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely.— 
MAJOR VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
LOUSES—Men’s worn shirts will make into 
MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own materia! 
can be made up by experts, 30/-. NO COUPONS.— 
Write for details, C.B., C.14, 45a, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 
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OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 

heating. 23/- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


CROQueT. A REMINDER for after the war. 

JAQUES’ CROQUET is still the best. Hand- 
made by craftsmen: JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games equip- 
ment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required fur 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.l. Tel.: 
MAYfair 065i. 


IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and modern Silver purchased tor cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1398). 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





UTY-FREE CIGARETTES specially packed 
and properly despatched to all H.M. Forces 
Overseas. Example, 200 Rothmans Navy Cut, 4/9 
post paid.—Write for full details: ROTHMANS, 
LTD., Dept. C.L.. 5, Pali Mall, London, S.W.1. 
IREPLACES. For advice in connection with 
adaptation for greater efficiency and fuel 
economy. Spare parts for ‘Academy’ and 
similar grates, consult CHARLES BARKER, 
21 Carter’s Lane, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Puss. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
OLD, Sliver, /amonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS, LTD.. London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
ANUBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—RE-MAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls. Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
65. Conduit Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
OHN PERRING, Héuse Furnishers with over 
50 years reputation, want to buy Antique and 
Modern Furniture. Highest prices offered if in 
good condition. Contents of country mansions 
also considered.—Write, call, or phone, JOHN 
PERRING, LTD., Richmond Road, Kingston, 
London (Tel. : Kingston 3313/4), or any John 
Perring branch. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 792, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 
—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Phone 1248. 
“QQ AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB’’.. . In case 
of Air attack. A Safe should not be placed 
near a fireplace or radiator pipes. If so, the 
fire-resisting packing may deteriorate. 


HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 

(1943) LTD., can undertake the CLEANING 
OF CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to Carpet Dept., 24, Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C.2, or Tel. Gerrard 5859. 


ad RUBENISED”’’ BRAND BLOUSES and 
collars made from old shirts or your own 
material. 2 Gns. each.—Please write for details 
to: Dept. A.9, RESARTUS, LTD., 183/9 Queens- 
way, W.2. 
EST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Pnone: EXETER 54901. 


ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send ld. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list.— 
JACK BARCLAY, LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. ‘Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 


OU CAN MAKE delicious golden-brown loaves 

merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, bis- 
cuits, cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable wheat malt and will keep for 
months (if necessary). Bread made with this 
fiour has a definite health value and regular users 
for years past are delighted with it. Send 5/6 
now for a 12-lb. bag, complete with instructions, 
recipes, etc., carriege paid. DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
Co., Kendal, Westmorland. 


GARDENING 


(CC LOcHE CULTIVATION is the proved best way 
of doubling output, getting an extra crop each 
season, ensuring the finest Vegetables the whole 
year round. Write for particulars to-day.— 
CHASE LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 


ARVEY’S SEEDS always please. Send ld. 

stamp for our 1945 Garden Seed Catalogue— 
flowers and vegetables. Special terms for food 
production clubs, allotment societies, etc. Also 
Market Growers’ List sent free on request. Seed 
sdecialists over 50 years.—J. P. HARVEY & CO., 
LTD., Oxford Street, Kidderminster. 


OTOR LAWN MOWER SPECIALISTS. Now 

is the time to send your Motor Mower to us 
for overhaul or to be rebuilt. All work guaran- 
teed for 12 months. Mowers bought, sold, ex- 
changed.—DALE, JONES & CO., 81, Little Albany 
Street, London, N.'V.1. EUSton 5215. 


AVING STONE. Quantity Old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens. Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 


EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting, not you !—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD.. Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions _ 
HORTHAND-TYPIST wanted by manu- 
facturers. Home Counties. E.W.O. State 
experience and salary required.—Box 447. 































































































A QUIET RETREAT with superb view over 
Inner Hebrides. Comfortable quarters in 
homely mansion, own grounds. Paying guests 
from 3% guineas. Good cooking. Electric light. 
Direct bus from Glasgow.—HAWKESLEY, 
Gortinanane, Tayinloan, Argyll. Tel.: 33. 


CPOWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hoie Golf Course near. 
First-cluss War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL 

As comfortable in winter as in summer. Central 

heating in all bedrooms and bathrooms. Cosy 

Lounges. Warmth without stuffiness. Lift to all 

floors. Fully licensed. As the hotel is mostly 

full advance reservations are essential. Tel.: 394. 


XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 














FOR SALE 
ANCIENT SILVER—a collection of fine old 
Georgian Table Silver for disposal also 
period pepper-casters, salt-cellars, candlesticks 
salvers, sauce-boats, etc. All in splendiq state 
and with good marks. Reasonable prices, lam 
willing to send anything for inspection—j)p. 














COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars 
Rochester. ’Phone : Chatham 3160. "7 
Br SEED, Bold Canary, 18/-. Hemp, I. 


Sunfiower, 15/3. Parrot Seed, including Sun- 
flower, 12/6. Millet, 24/3. Canary Mixture, 12/6. 
All per Ib. Samples sixpence. Also four White 
Adult Fantail Pigeons, 8/10 each.—Apuly: Box 446, 

ORNISH BRIDGES CALENDAR, 1945, New 
series beautiful monthly pictues, Spiray 
binding. 74 x 6} ins. 3/10, post tr.s—ELLIs 
Photographer, Bodmin, Cornwall. , 
DPD SER-JACKET SUIT by Hecto: Powe; as 

















new; chest 38, waist 32, inside ivz 32. 99 
—Write: 25 Holly Drive, N. Chingfor<. 
INE GRANDFATHER CLOCK _) George 
Avenall, Farnham; offers in. cod. Also 
Ebonised China Cabinst in good dition — 
SAGGERS, Blenheim House, k< tsbridge, 
Sussex. 
OERZ BINOCULARS, Heli Tyr r x 6 
Leather case; excellent conditi: £9/10/-,— 


WILCOX, 70 Ridgway Place, Wimb: n. 5824 








of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, ’ P 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension pond Preemie vem: spk ong saddle); 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). phine 
ONDON MASCOT HOTEL ADY’sS W.X. Black Coney Seal ng Coat; 
. c fashionable shape; excellent condition, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 42 Gns.—DAVIES, 109 London Rd, St. bans, 515%. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. EPRODUCTIONS of small Herala Shields in 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, Plaster, low relief, 3 in. to 4 i> in height, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. unblazoned, 7/6 each, post free.—C.  YNOLDS, 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 71, Grange Road, Erdington, Birmir am 24. 
Sosa uae Ae ong w.l. ILEY 1939, 12 h.p.; under 11,000 r- es. Show- 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. room condition. Nearest £750.- ‘ox 426, 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the ODS, Hand-built Cane, new condi. n, Sit. Sal. 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone Spinning, Agate Top and Butt, 2/5/-; 7%ft, 
and gas fires, in all the comfortable bedrooms. = 3_piece Trout Fly, with reel, £6/15/-; “\t. 2-Piece 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- rout, with reel, £7/5/-. Folding 2-Piece 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce fyandie, £2. Wanted, Portable T ‘vewriter— 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as Box 430. 


possible. 
Lox’ DON. 





WESTMINSTER 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 


Lox’ DON. 


Tele- 





WILTON HOTEL 
Wilton Road, Victoria, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, Bath and 
Breakfast from 11/-. Spacious Public Rooms. 
Licensed. Night Porters. Victoria 2026/7/8. 


LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL, One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificant scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams : ‘‘ Handotel.’’ 








M42L0ow. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a weli-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15. 


IDHURST. SUSSEX 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 


ORTH DEVON. Peace and rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman’s 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 


ETERBOROUGH. NORTHANTS 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON 
ROOMS AVAILABLE 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL 
Interesting theatre programme and concerts. 
“Your Grace is welcome to our town and us.— 
Pericles.”’ 


USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 

MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 

A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 

and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 

Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 

Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 

















Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 





NRIVALLED AS A WINTER RESURT. 

The Branksome Tower Hotel, in its wonder- 
ful setting of pine trees, offers all that the war- 
weary or business-jaded man could desire; a 
cuisine that is internationally famous; an ex- 
cellent cellar and, above all, peace and quiet.— 
Phone: Bournemouth4000.—_BRANKSOME TOWER 
HOTEL, patronised by Royalty. 


AL'TUN-ON-THAMAS, WAYSIDE HOTEL 























HETLANDL SHEEPSKIN RUGS, « prox, 40in! 
x 30in., in white, brown, gold, lemon and 
orange; price £5/5/- each, post free; no coupons; 
the ideal Christmas or New Year gift. Real Fair 
Isle Berets, large sizes, 15/6 each; srnaller sizes| 
14/6 each; nocoupons. Real Fair Isle Juliet Caps, 
12/6 each; no coupons. Fair Isle Gloves, 15/6 per 
pair; one coupon. Fair Isle Tartan Scarf and Beret 
Sets, price 40/-; one coupon. Real Shetland Hand- 
knit Shawls, white only, approx. 50in. x 50in, 
45/- each; four coupons. A few all-over Fair Isle 
Jumpers, 34in., 36in. and 38in. bust, price 120/9 and 
six coupons per garment. Stamped addressed 
envelopes should accompany all inquiries. Satis 
faction guaranteed or cash and coupons refunded 
without question.—_THE HEBRIDEAN CROFTER) 
WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Oute 
Hebrides. = 
GHoTaun, B.S.A. D.B. 12-bore Hammerlesy 
Ejector, with 46 cartridges, in case; {i} 
Excellent condition.—93, Rotherhithe Street, 
London, S.E.16. Tel.: Bermondsey 2567. J 
WS erotad Colonial Pictorial, etc.; 250 sent oy 
approval at %d. each.—CHEESEMAN, } 
Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
UPERB PRIVATE ELECTRIC GENERATIN 
PLANT, cost over £4,000 to install. For salq 
owing to conversion to mains. Crossley oil enging 
with Crompton Parkinson generator 110 volt 
13 kw. output; auxiliary Drake & Gorham Ga 
Engine, coupled to separate shunt wound gener 
ator, 13 kw. output; self-charging compressed 
air starter; storage battery, approximately ol 
ampere hours capacity; in excellent condition 
Switchboard. This plant has been carefully 
maintained by qualified electrician. Best ol 
over £1,500.—Box 421. a 
UO AMERICANS. ‘Two Coloured Prints cilc4 
1800. Mount Vernon and New York. Ofier 
to: FIRTH, 212 Barnsley Road, Sandal, Wakefield 
WV ENETIAN GLASS CHANUVELIER, £50. Paisie} 
Shawl (large), £40. Children’s Encyclopaedi 
£12.—Box 431. 
































LIVESTOCK a 

ADORABLE PEDIGREE PUPPIES. Sealyhams) 
Cockers, Dachshunds, Samoyeds, Retrievers 
Alsatians, Wires, Corgis, others. Also yh 
breeds. Any breed supplied.—GOSFORD KEN 
NELS. 34, Paynes Lane, Coventry. Tel. 2462._ 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS. Red Longhaired 
Dachshund dog, 5 months ; 20 cna 
pedigree; certain winner; lovely disros al 
2) Guinzas. Also Australian Terriers, oe 
grand dog puppies; best pals ever. 10 Gu “= 
each.—MRS. CURRY, Grange Place, Bow, Devo" 


DELIGHTFUL LITTLE CAIRN BITCH. ~ 
wheaten colour; highly pedigreed. cal 
but must have excellent home. Lead and hous 
trained; 14 months old.—Box 428. 


OWER BROS., Stock Breeders, offer 

Pigs, Poultry and Appliances 
GATEWOODS FARM, Rayne, near 
Essex. Phone: Gt. Leighs 230. 


ORIGINAL XMAS PRESENT—N* Poult 
Cambridge Auto-Sexing Breeds of vase 
Immediate delivery of laying stoc., 4 ier 
booking of hatching-eggs, day-olds °r cerated 
stock for delivery next spring. a ARM 
pamphlet free.—REDLANDS PEDIG! “# ; 
S. Holmwood. Dorking 73314. 
Qwincs TO FEEDINGSTUFFS S! 
choice selection of Jersey Cattl 
for saie.—FARRAR, Rectory Farm 
Beds. = 











ee 

you Cattle 
List 1d. 

Braintree 





a 
W HOBBY 


ae 
RTAGE, 4 
of all ages 
Pulloxhil) 

















Station Avenue. Near station and buses. EAT GRANULATED, 17/6 cwt. (approk 
H.andc. For accommodation ’phone 129. carriage paid. Parrot Food, —_ a 
ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” _Budgerigar Seed, 4 pints, £1. Cané A eons 
(NORTH DEVON) 4 pints, £1. All post free.-—ROTUD 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. South Street, Dorking, Surrey. ~ 
EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL. ULLETS, PULLETS, PULLETS. ona a 
A very high standard war catering and see our 6% months old at point: ‘ay: ents 
comfort. H. & C. and C.H. Tel.: WEY. 609. uirem 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


AINTENANCE MAN (practical man) for 
country estate building, woodwork, paint- 
ing, repairs. House required.—Box 448 








INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel.: 31. 









cannot manage, write us your r 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — FERNI 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 





NDS PF 













OTHER PROPERTY AND AU‘ TIONS 
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a] | KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
a OVERLOOKING THE SUSSEX WEALD 


Eminently Suitable for Scholastic or Similar Purpose 
Also WADHURST PARK WITH ABOUT 337 ACRES 











ion.— ‘ 
ridge ; Between Tunbridge Wells and Heathfield 


x 6 N THE MODERN MANSION 

stands over 400 ft. up and 
possesses one of the finest 
views in the South of Eng- Male 
land, overlooking finely tim- AN es 
bered Park sweeping to the 
Great Lake of over 30 Acres. 
Entrance halls and grand 


°Q 
o 
= 











eight, staircase, ballroom, anteroom, 
LDS Winter Garden, 9 reception 
= (mainly panelled), 24 bed, 
Show- 9 bathrooms, complete offices. 
dll Private Chapel. Main water. 
Sal Modern drainage. Ample 
fae garages and stabling. 
| 9 Lodges and Cottages. 
Riding School or Private 
“in Theatre. ; 
oo [The PLEASURE GROUNDS are heavily timbered and have terraces and lawns with ornamental trees and shrubs, woodland walks, tennis courts, 
al Fait walled and kitchen gardens. PAR‘LAND including 10-hole golf course. FISHING in the Lake. First-class WILD-DUCK SHOOTING. 
b Caps Requisition and other Rentals produce about £1,500 per annum. PRICE £25,000 plus Timber £4,216 
oe Farm of 135 Acres adjoining could also be purchased by arrangement. 
‘Hand! Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. GARROD, WATSON & BOWEN, 59, High Street, Esher, and 
a Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
alr isle 
0/9 and] ' — es 
dressed 
Satis 
— 700 FEET UP ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 
_ IN RURAL COUNTRY BETWEEN READING AND OXFORD 
so: fi Occupying an exceptionally fine situation with views up to 70 miles on a fine day. 


Street, 
—a THE MODERN TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE was built regardless of expense on the site of the old house. A large sum of money 
AN, if was expended upon the property just prior to the War and it is now up to date and in good order throughout. 

Galleried hall, 4 reception rooms, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


ro Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Company’s water. Modern drainage. 

am Ge EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS including Garage for 3 Cars, block of stabling for 27 horses, newly built cowsheds. 

en THE GARDENS are well planned. Productive kitchen gardens, etc. FARMHOUSE, SEVERAL COTTAGES and 

een 4 SETS OF BUILDINGS. The whole Estate extending to 

an Nearly 1,000 ACRES (all in hand). FREEHOLD FOR SALE 

<, The Estate provides good Shooting. Golf. 

sopeeti Particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (1890) 

—_ a 





_—_ 


= BUCKS—LONDON 25 MILES 


D KEN 600 ft. up, facing South, with magnificent views, with excellent train service to town. 
2462. 

nghaire : Part dating from _ the 
pions I XVIth Century, of small 
are Elizabethan bricks and 


Swe mullioned windows. 



























Guinea 





r, Devor ‘ ; An exceptional Property, 
_ Lovely ' built regardless of ex- 
the pense, enjoying views over 





wooded and _ pastoral 





a Cattle country. 
List 1d. Charming curtilage with 


raintree 





dovecote, banqueting hall (65 
ft. by 20 ft., originally tithe 
barn),3 other reception rooms, 
11 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electric light, power 
and water. Central heat- 
ing. Telephone. Modern 
drainage. 
hoice old gardens, stone-flagged terrace, sunk garden, harbaceous borders, prolific kitchen garden, grass courts. Good garage accommodation, loose boxes, 
arm-buildings for pedigree stock, dairy, 3 cottages, XVIIIth-century Farmhouse, capital range of farm-buildings. Excellent pasture, arable and woodland. 


ABOUT 125 ACRES. Hunting with the Old Berkeley. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AFTER THE WAR 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,751) 


(io lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


——. 
HOBBY 
Poultry 
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growins 
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Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST.; LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTL E ST., CIRE NCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOV IL 


a HANTS- -_SUSSEX BORDER 


Glorious country. London 1% hours. 





ATTRACTIVE OLD MANOR HOUSE 


CAREFULLY MODERNISED AND IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric 1i.'\t 
plant. Central heating. Own water supply (main coming). 


GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. ONE COTTAGE. DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WI) 4 
WALLED GARDEN AND WELL-TIMBERED PARKLANDS. 


ABOUT 50 ACRES IN ALL 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, PRICE £12,750 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Str« ” 
London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). 


BLACKMORE VALE OUTSKIRTS OF HAYWARDS > | WITHIN EASY REACH OF 
A VERY FINE MODERN HOUSE and HEATH | TEWKESBURY & CHELTENHA) 


- ame | 
in pee apni o _ PLEASING MODERN RESIDENCE |=. ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY 
4 miles from a lovely old town and Main Line Station. | APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE C? 
HAM STONE HOUSE 3 reception rooms, hall and cloakroom, 8 bedrooms, QUEEN ANNE CHARACTER 
3 bathrooms. | Having 3 reception rooms, 9 principal and secondary 
4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bath, good domestic offices bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. 
and staff rooms. | GARAGE AND STABLING. Domestic offices with Aga cooker. Main electricity and 
EXCEPTIONAL HUNTER STABLING, LODGE AND water. Central heating. Telephone. 
4 ITTAGES. F ARMERY. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 3 LARGE Use To S FLAT. 
50 ACRES GARDEN | PLEASANT ahs Ss i 15 ACRES OF 
ep nearer ene ee a 1 ACRE OF $1 N 
\ ELE : yD AL OF NG. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY CENTRAL HEATING | ENTRANCE LODGE. 
£16,300 FREEHOLD EARLY POSSESSION. 
‘ PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD | 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 


Recommended as exceptional value to-day. | Full particulars of JACKSON STops & STAFF, 8, Hanover | IDEALLY SITUATED FOR A COUNTRY CLUB. 
| Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/ 7). | Details of Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Land Agents, 
JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Land Agents, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). Cirencester. (Tel.: 334) 


BETWEEN 


REQUISITIONED. POSSESSION IN DUE COURSE. 








ALDEBURGH AND SAXMUNDHAM 


AN ATTRACTIVE LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Standing in its own grounds, well away from the road. 
3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s electric light. Central heating. 
GARAGES. STABLING. COTTAGE, 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS, IN ALL ABOUT 
3% ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE at a Moderate Price. 


Agents: JACKSON SToPs & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7) 











— WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 


45 MILES SOUTH, ON EDGE OF OLD-WORLD | ESSEX. NEAR CHELMSFORD 


COUNTRY TOWN On high ground with lovely views. 


SUSSEX BORDERS, ON HIGH GROUND, WITH GOOD VIEWS TO THE WEST A GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE 
A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE DATING FROM 1766 





| 1 llowed brick, with mah d ld stai d ott ee ee eee 
Ot pleasing elevation in mellowed brick, with mahogany doors, old staircase and other ‘ P . " 
features, but with central heating, electric light and main water installed. 6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, box room. Main electric light. Centr 


heating. 
12 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS AND 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. GARAGE, : ; aa as ‘ 
STABLING ANi) ROOMS, COTTAGES. WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 4 LOOSE BOXES. COTTAGE. 
PARK-LIKE LAND. About WOODLAND, POND, LAWNS, Evc., extending in all to about 


4l Aces FOR SALE 8 ACRES. PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfeir, London, W.1. WINEWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
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SURREY—WATERLOO 25 MINUTES 
Pleasing views to Oxshott Woods. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
With vacant possession. 


A compact Modern Cottage-Residence in the Tudor 

style; built, by an Architect, of brick with stone mullions, 

etc., and tiled roof. Labour-saving. South aspect. Good 
drive approach. 


2 reception rooms, usual domestic offices, 4 bedrooms and 


dressing room, all with lavatory basins. 
Telephone. 


All main services. 


Bathroom. 
Double garage. 


Exceptionally attractive grounds including tennis and other 
lawns, rose pergolas, kitchen garden, etc., many flower and 


specimen trees and shrubs. 


Just over i ACRE. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








SOUTH COTSWOLDS 
3eautiful part. Near a famous Golf 
‘ourse and Common. About 
\, miles station, 17 miles Chelten- 
am, and 12 miles Cirencester. 
QUEEN ANNE and early GEOR- 
IAN COTSWOLD RESIDENCE, 
me built and stone tiled, delightful 
id secluded position. 3 reception 
oms, dance or billiard room, loggia, 
11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
»ntral heating. Independent hot- 
ater service. Main electricity. 
‘ood water supply. Septic tank 
drainage. Telephone. 


20, Hanover Square, W.1. (41,175) 





SURREY HILLS 





Stabling. Cottage and 
outbuildings. 


Garages. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS include 
lawns, herbaceous beds and borders, 
rock and terrace gardens, tennis court, 
walled kitchen garden, orchard and 
meadowland. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES. FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD. Possession by 
arrangement. 

Joint Sole Agents: ’ 

DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE, 
16, Kendrick Street, Stroud, Glos. 
Messrs. KNIGHT,FRANK & RUTLEY 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (22,557) 





18 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


[agnificent position 550 ft. up on a western slope and enjoying beautiful views. About 10 minutes from Station with frequent electricserviceto Town. Close to bus route. 


fhe 7 a . 





Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


ie 2 


Agents : 


Me 


hall, 3 
panelled), 


othy 


pool. 
Over 4 ACRES. 


An exceptionally well-built and 
equipped residence constructed of 
red brick with cavity walls and 
tiled roof, approached by a drive 
with Entrance Lodge. Large lounge 
reception (library oak 
9 bed and _ dressing 
(6 with basins), 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. 
Stabling. Garage. Chauffeur’s flat 


B y. 
Well-established GARDENS 
including stone-paved terrace, rock 
garden, shrubbery, lawns, hard 
tennis court, rose garden, swimming 
2 greenhouses. 

FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD with deferred 
possession (requisitioned). 
ssrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Peps 


7% eames 





(26,392) 





20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 











Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 





IMPORTANT MAIN ROAD FRONTAGE. 


WITH GRANDLY PLACED RESIDENCE IN A COMMANDING POSITION (Requisitioned). 2 ENTRANCE 





4 MILES FROM READING 


SALE OF THAT WELL-PLACED ESTATE known as 
STANBURY, SPENCERS WOOD 


Telegrams: 
“ Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’”’ 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. 


LODGES, 


3 OTHER COTTAGES. STABLING. BLOCK OF LOOSE BOXES. PARKLANDS, WOODLANDS AND AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
In all 100 ACRES 


. 


INCOME (ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED) £476 8 0 PER ANNUM 


Will be SOLD by AUCTION as a whole, or in Lots, by Messrs. NICHOLAS (unless Sold Privately 
in the meanwhile), in Reading, on Thursday, January 4, 1945 


Particulars and plan of Messrs. BLANDY & BLANDY, 1, Friar Street, Reading ; and of the Auctioneers, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 




















F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Regent 2481 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


ONE OF THE LESSER COUNTRY HOUSES 


OF AN ARTICLE IN “COUNTRY LIFE.” 





THE SUBJECT 















































Unrestricted views over famous park yet only 18 miles from 


ondon. 
INTRIGUING MODERN 


ARCHITECT-BUILT. 


2 bathrooms. 





11 ACRES 


DRIVE 300 YARDS. 
OAK PANELLING, OAK FLOORS AND DOORS. 


Lounge, billiards room, 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
Main services. 


CENTRAL HEATING. DOUBLE GARAGE. HOME, 
FARM WITH GOOD BUILDINGS, COTTAGE AND 
SHEDS. RICH PASTURE AND ROOT CROPS, in all 


RESIDENCE 












FINE 





EARLY POSSESSION. 


F. L. Mercer & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





OXFORD 8 miles. 


BICESTER 3 miles 


300-YEAR-OLD RESIDENCE RESTORED AND 
MODERNISED. RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Built of mello 













~“ 


wed red brick with tiled roof. Lounge 26 ft. 


long, 3 other large reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, with 


3 bathrooms en suite. 
Double garage, barn, etc 


water. 


Central heating. Electric light and 
Old-world yardens, 


walled flower Re garden, woodland and paddock 


nearly 4 
SESSION. 


JUST AVAILABLE WITH POS- 
F. L. Mercer & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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3 reception rooms, 





Pesmunaton by arrangement 
ADJOINING BEAUTIFUL EAST SURREY COMMON 
WITH GOLF COURSE 

VIEWS OF UNSURPASSED BEAUTY. 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with IMPOSING STONE- 
BUILT HOUSE. 


500 ft. up on gravel soil. 





rooms all with fitted basins : “ 
(h. & c.), 4 bathrooms. | services. Central heating. 


Garages. Cottage. 

buildings. Matured grounds, 

rose garden, kitchen garden, 
orchard, paddocks. 


8Y, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
ON APPLICATION 


Central heating. All main 
services. Good repair. 


3 cottages. Chauffeur’s flat, 


Stabling. Outbuildings. 


ENCHANTING GAR- 
DENS, GROUNDS, PARK 
and WOODLAND, in all 


Full particulars and price from: HAMPTON & ge LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
222). 


Piccadilly, S.W.1 (Ta. : 





BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON common, S.W.19 





HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 hemmed Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London ’’ 


BERKS 


Between Wargrave and Twyford. With % mile frontage 
to a Back-water of the Thames, affording boating and 


fishing. 


CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
XVIitH CENTURY 
3 bathrooms. Central 


TO THE 
7 bedrooms, 
heating. Electric light. 


FINE ~~ TUDOR BARNS. 
ABLE ACCOMMODATION. 


DATING BACK 











UNIQUE poner NDS AND MEADOWLAND, 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
65 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 





SoleAgents: HAMPTQN & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 


Street, &. W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222). (B26,934) 





; gun room, 13 bed- | 


garages. 


GARAGE AND 


WITH EVERY MODERN 

COMFORT 
’ Period dining room, 
3 fine reception ting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
| 3 bathrooms, etc. i 
































FRONT DRIVE, SHOWING THE OLD BARNS 















RURAL ‘HAMPSHIRE 


Quiet situation. 3% miles Liphook. 
DELIGHTFUL CHARACTER RESIDENCE 





A MOST FASCINATING PROPERTY ; 
Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, Piccadilly, S.W.1. 


(Tel.: "REG. 8222). 





(WIM. 0081) 








BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 








FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) 





WANTED 


ESTATE AGENTS 




















built of brick with tiled roof, 
i * 3 double and 1 single 
, bathroom with pospacko panelled 


ORING-ON-THAMES. A delightful EVON, SOMERSET, 
Modernised Georgian Residence in 1 acre. 
ion, 2 baths, excellent offices, 


Attractive grounds and 


> outbuildings, including fine old oak Near bus route. Indoor sanitation and electri- 
°6,750, freehold.—MARTIN & POLE, city.—Address : B.M./D.V.D., London, W.C.1. 


SHROPSHIRE. Wanted to buy or rent, 
Unfurnished Cottage. 4 beds, 2 reception. Or NGHAM, 
2 Semi-detached Cottages with 10 acves or less. BERKS | AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country ‘Houses and Estates.— Messrs. 


ET ; ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLI, 
DORSET or B READING, CAVERSHAM 
and W OKINGHAM. 








, Reading (Tel. 3378). EVON or MID 








tially built pase is ina pe rfect 1 ‘state ~ of known Residences in an excellent posi- 


Stands st over 3 acres of ground. 
— gg Pde gn = treaty. —For particulars, apply to: 
90, Princes Street, land from 100-500 acres. 
either over property 
Write (in confidence) to: 











For sale—within easy reach 
of Abingdon and Oxford—compact Estate 


WA NTED BROTHERS & HARRISON, 





of 875 acres, comprising medium-sized Geor- 
i i “ec, recently modernised at con- 
Pension by arrangement, Private purchaser 


3 reception rooms and offices, with garage and will “pay good price.—Box 400. cit 





Land Agents, 





K NORTH WALES NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 
ORTH BERWICK. One of the best- Capt. M. J. (R.N.) wishes to purchase BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippys, 

(post-war possession) a Sporting Estate within 
tion overlooking the golf course, for sale by 20-30 miles of a yacht anchorage. 11 bed- Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 





rooms required, all modern conveniences, and EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. 
Shooting and fishing Selected Lists of PROPERTIES. 


essential.— RI N va . 
én aee rg ae ELL & CO., 











stabling, gardens, grounds and a well-timbered 
park and woods around same, pP i 
and arable farmlands and buildings, cottages, 
and estimated rent roll £1,689. 
P rice £46, 000, with vacant possession of man- 
» after release from re quisition.—For 





. E., 

COUNTRY | nouss OWNERS ! A Audley Street, W.1. 
PRICE REALLY WORTH ACCEPT- NDON (within 50 miles). 
is immediately obtainable through L° ggg ep tineng x 
Messrs. WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., who having rooms. Main electricity 
exclusively specialised A ages eee = j 
over 30 years are in touch with one of the able property. Long lease preferred. Social 
largest clientele of purchasers. Houses with and ie si i seteptnnes avallable prior to LEICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 
4-8 bedrooms in good condition are in urgent 
Evacuation Offices, 17, Blagrave 


and Messrs. LESLIE, M4 é 
soetheniee ee Street, Reading (Tel. 4112). LONDON, within 30 miles. 


4-7 7 “ drooms, good catinie and outbuildings. 
, TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 


Shrewsbury (‘The Agents for the West’’). 5 od ON or 4 E ) 
BOURNEMOUTH (within 30 miles). Good AST ANGLIA. Wanted to buy, Gentle- Counter Peapetien, wishful 
isn — vd nt teem man’s Residential 50-250 acres, particularly invited’ to communicate * with 





of character. 4 or more bedrooms, 2 bath- 


upwards. A high rental will be paid for suit- 


formal negotiations.—Box 399. 


Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries anda Tong waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 





Small House HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
: , : COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, 
and water. 2 acres southampton.—WALLER & KING, F.AJl. 
Business established over 100 years. 





HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 














; usual offices, 4 bedrooms fitted 
washbasins, 1 or 2 bathrooms. Central heating. LUTON (within 
». Hothouse, well-arranged garden % to 
Situated about 1 mile from station. Cottage, 4-6 bedrooms, modern conveniences, 
Kent or Sussex. Early 1-4 acres, purchase or rent.—‘S,’’ TRESIDDER 


Either Bucks, Surrey, 
AND Co., 77, South Audley 


occupation desired.—Reply :_Box 354. 


= OURNEMOUTH. A central- ae Fur- 


: urgently requires for own 
UILDFORD area preferred. Wanted to small Country «seal 4-6 bedrooms, 1-10 oT border pr and Nort 
purchase, a small Modern Country House, acres. To rent or purchase. 


- os Some shooting 
20 to 25 miles from London, containing lounge, 


and fishing if possible-—Particulars to Box 352. 





occupation 





Wanted by 


Lady Day 1945 latest, Country House or 


Street, W.1. 


“ih ; on F.S.1., F.A.1.), Auctioneers and ae Agents, 
rmy officer Market Harborough. (Est. 180 





Wales for residences, farms, etc., 
the Principal Agents—HALL, WATER'DGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 











nished House for sale, 
4 bedrooms with h. & c. basins, cloaks in hall, 
i concrete paths in garden. V 
‘urni Y Freehold house. 4 to 5 bedrooms, 2 —— 
; kitchen, and usual offices, 
main drainage and services essential. Small HROPSHIRE, 
Must be on gravel soil and have 
sunny aspect. Send full particulars, with price 


He ngitbary ‘sai Bournemouth (Tel. : S 





Easy reach main line, 
Commodious Country 


MPSHIRE, WILTSHIRE or DORSET OXFORD (within 30 miles). 

y In a village near town. 
possession easily run premises, stabling, about 
sporting neighbourhood.—Box 378 


Wanted, Small 
House. 6 bedrooms, i 
acres of land, 


UFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES. 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Aucti 

SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. (Tel.: Ipswich 4334.) 











Residence wit h cent ral heating and all services. 
and matured grounds. V 
ice, freehold, £4,750.—FOLL, 





. Historical Country House, Seaeien, tamiedams ie sue: 
4 reception’ rooms, dence to ee 's Surveyors : WRIGHT AND 


D . ; Aces . F.S. 
10-12 bedrooms, offices, etc., Hillingdon, Middizeex:. 


or GLOS. preferred. 
required and photogr:.ph if possible to Box 475. Country Property in the Western Counties, up USSEX AND ADJOINING CO 
4 oct ups poss x40. — to about £9,000. 6-8 bedrooms, 50-80 acres.— S 


AMPSHIRE A\VON (on). Required to Write (in {confidence) to: 
purchase, a Residence of 10-20 bedrooms 
with 1-3 miles of general fishing. Would con- Shrewsbury. 


é HAMBERLAINE- 


BROTHERS AND HARRISON, Land Agents, 


Age 2 USSEX, SURREY, “HAMPSHI 
5 sitting, good Ss KENT. To buy or sell a Countr: 
House or Cottage in these counties. co 
- A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three | 

WORCS Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamat 
Lord A wishes to JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfiel 
purchase (possession now or at end of war) a (Petersfield 359). 





JARVIS & Co.,ofHaywardsHeath, * 
in High-class Residenzes and Estat 
of which are solely in their hands. 








sider mill premises if suitable for conversion. SUSSEX, WEST. Wanted to purchase, a 

Modernised Period ve (not Georgian) 
6-8 bedrooms, 2 or more bathrooms, 3 recep- 
4, Marlborough Parade, tion rooms and ‘compact offices, the accommo- 





water and own supply. 
Wanted, not for immediate 
occupation, House with 5 bedrooms and 
F tails to: ‘‘ STILLWATER,’’ for something exceptional. 

Burton’s Lane, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. Box 476. 


walled garden and 
Lakes, shrubberies, good view. 
3; more land if desired. Needs some 
°8 , freehold.— Box 416. 





WEST COUNTRY AND MI! 
Apply Leading Agents: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HA 
of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 206 





dation to be all on two floors. Two cottages. Y ORKSHIRE and NOR!‘ 
Garage. Gardens and land in all 5 to 50 acres. 
Price about £10,000. More might be paid Agricultural Estates BEER, 
Particulars to— Lewis, F.S.I1., 4, 


Leeds, 1. (Tel. * ogaar.” 


COUNTIES, Landed, a 











th 


AND 
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4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ ” INSTITUTES 





NEAR ae HEATH 
Delightful» situation com’ views A the South 


ing beautiful 
owns and within 10 miles of the 
" a Ae OLD en 
Modernised and in first-rate order. 


BETWEEN 

AMERSHAM AND CHESHAM 

In a splendid position commanding extensive views over the 
Valley of the Chess and beautiful beech woods. 

A WELL-BUILT UP-TO-DATE HOUSE DESIGNED 

IN THE OLD ENGLISH STYLE 
Hall, 3 reception, billiard room, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 

athroom. 
Main Services. Garage. 

The pleasure gardens which are protected on the north-east 
by woodland are well matured and include tennis and other 
lawns, flower gardens, kitchen garden, productive orchard, 








vunge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. 


Garage for 4. Stabling for 5 with rooms over. 


ete., in all 
ABOUT 2% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION. 
sgn: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


~ BORDERS OF EPPING FOREST | 
In a choice position on high ground commanding extensive 
views over beautifully wooded undulating country. 

A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
erected under the supervision of a well-known 
architect. 

With lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main Services. 2 Garages. Stabling for 5. 





LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT 


| 
In beautiful well-wooded country near ‘the sea and between 
the Parklands of rk large Estates. 


A_ WEALTH OF OLD-WORLD FEATURES YET 
UP-TO-DATE WITH MODERN REQUIREMENTS 


r 





bathroom. 


3 reception rooms, 7 


| Lounge hall, bedrooms, 


| 
| 
| 
| Main Services. Central heating. 


Outbuildings. 
lawns, flower 


Quest House (4 bedrooms). 


Picturesque old-world gardens with 























> beautifull | 
o heneteny. Sees Facog, Boon Bowaggen: me | Tastefully laid-out gardens, tennis lawn, orchard, kitchen | gardens, = a. Running stream with 
kitchen and fruit gardens, in all , garden, woodland, etc. Inall watertalie. 2 paddocks. In all 
en ee Phase tool | Simonse sien 
| | FO. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | NOTE: A nearby cottage could be purchased if required. S: Sake Pence 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,924). Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,452) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,573) 
23, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 
ROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 1441 
- a Neil tn so oe _— Be lea ol a ——— 
-OVELY PART OF KENT NEAR CRANBROOK BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX' FINEST POSITION IN SURREY 
£5,500 WITH POSSESSION About 35 miles ane © yaaa High up, with | Lovely country south of Guildford and Dorking. 700 ft. up, 
| p- OF 
Exceptional opportunity to purchase, owing to death g mu | with magnificent views for 25 miles. 
of owner. | | » 
| ; 
It 
| 
| 
INE GEORGIAN HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL ! 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE in capital order. 7 F'chanacten. Lem = Eggo agp P ghee any | is bode, 5 tain, 6 reception. Onk Seams, filed offioes 
bedrooms, hall, and 2 reception rooms (one 30ft. long); Contenl heetam ceo he 7. —7 aa = te Bs | Main services, central heating. Garage and flat; 3 cottages. 
main electricity and water; garage and buildings ; 2 cottages; | ond park 9 BLACRE LAKE. Aout 320 Cres, | Finely timbered grounds, pasture, etc. 24 ACRES. 
gardens, orchard and paddock, 5 ACRES. For aa (post-war possession) at . ven low price a | FOR SALE with post-war possession. 
at : Is } 





WILSON & Co., 


23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 








BY AUCTION, JANUARY 25, AT BISHOP’S 
RD 


STORTFO 
THE HIGHLY VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL, DAIRY 
AND PEDIGREE STOCK FARM 


KNOWN AS 
“ ARCHES HALL ” STANDON 


NEAR BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


In this favourite residential district within easy 
access of London, comprising 


THE ehh e- AND SUPERIOR 
E, 

spacious entrance hall, 3 fine reception rooms, gentleman’s 
cloakroom (h. & c.), ‘good domestic offices, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main electric light and heating. Nice 
gardens. Model dairy buildings passed for the Attested 
herd. Off farmhouse and buildings and 4 other good 
cottages, together with about 


420 ACRES 


of excellent well-watered pasture, new leys and arable and 

including 10 acres of woodland; all with possession next 

March, Illustrated Particulars, Plan and Conditions 

(price 1/-), of the Auctioneers: Messrs. WooDCOCKS, 
as above. 


daily 





WOODCOCKS 


A rare opportunity, absolutely unspoilt. 

SUSSEX. Close picturesque village 3% miles Battle, 

Hastings 7. Fascinating Black-and-White Early 
Tudor Residence. 3 reception. 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
(including maids’ suite). Companies’ electricity and gas. 
Central heating. Charming gardens and_ grounds, 
3% ACRES. Garages, cowshed, etc. Possession within 
oneyear. FREEHOLD, £9,500. Possession by March 25, 
1945. Inspected by Sole Agents: Woopcocks, 30, St. 
George Street, W.1 (Mayfair B41 1). 


HERTFORDSHIRE. Delightful s situation | bordering 

on. 12 minutes Lye %¥, hour Baker Street. 
CHOICE "RESIDENCE OF RACTER, thoroughly 
modernised and really easy to fanny “ reception, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Central heating. All main services. Lovely 
garden, orchards, pasture 7% acres. Garage 2 cars. Cow- 
house, dairy, etc. Modern Cottage, Early possession. 
FREEHOLD, £12,000. Inspected and strongly recom- 
mended by 'WOODCOCKS, 30, St. George Street, W.1 
(Mayfair 5411). 


OUTSKIRTS SURREY TOWN. decualie pee, 
1 hour Waterloo. CHARMING RESID 

CHARACTER. 3 reception, 5 principal, yes en me 
2 bathrooms, billiards room. Main services. Central 
heating. Charming woodland grounds 3 acres. 2 cottages. 
Garages. Possession 3 months after European War. 
FREEHOLD £6,000.— Inspected by WOODCOOKS, 30, St. 
George Street, W.1 (Mayfair 5411.) 














| — 
| 


| 








30, ST. GEORGE STREBET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Mayfair 5411 
LOVELY WEST SUSSEX, 3% miles fast electrics. 
SMALL ESTATE 160 ACRES. LOVELY OLD 
PERIOD HOUSE. Lounge (33 ft. by 21 ft.), 3 other 


reception, 6 guests’ bedrooms (2 with fixed basins), 3 maids’ 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating, electric light. 
Lovely gardens. Vacant possession of house, 1 cottage 


and 50 acres grass, rest let. £13,500 FREEHOLD. 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W.1 (Mayfair 5411), 
PEMBROKESHIRE (Main Line 6 miles). RESIDEN- 

TIAL DAIRY FARM, 108 ACRES rich medium red 
soil (89 pasture). Delightful home with 3 verandahs, 
bathrooms, etc. Bailiff’s house. Stone buildings. Cow- 
houses for 22. Small stream with fish. Almost tithe free. 
FREEHOLD, ONLY £4,000, ia possession.— 


Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, W. 


FARM WANTED 


USS REQUIRED IN ANY PART OF THE 

TSWOLDS, a HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL 
DAIRY. FARM OF 400-500 ACRES. Good price, say up 
to — * or £30,000, would be paid for,the right place. 
‘A.,”’ c/o Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, 
pt, ah W.1. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!I 
(Euston 7000) 


HERTS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS— 
POTTERS BAR 
Convenient for Shops, Station and buses. 


FREEHOLD “ BANISTER FLETCHER” 
RESIDENCE 
IN ATTRACTIVE GARDEN OF % ACRE 


-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 attic rooms, double drawing 
room, dining room. 


MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 
£3,850 OR OFFER 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 





| 
| 





MAPLE & Co, Lr, 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.lI. 
—— ee 


B UCKS 
Only 35 minutes from Town and 5 minutes’ walk from Station. 
FOR SALE. 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE IN THE GEOR- 
GIAN STYLE, up-to- date, with central heating, parquet 
floors, etc. 3 nice reception, small study, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, etc. Large double garage. VERY ATTRAC- 
TIVE GROUNDS OF 2 ACRES WITH LAWNS, pale 
KITCHEN GARDEN WITH 70 FRUIT TREES 


A VERY CHOICE PROPERTY. 
PRICE £9,500 


Agents: MAPLE & Co. (Regent 4685). 
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om«  zGHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS snnmnaul 


(* nes) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Bn Sores; ye 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SOQ., W.1 











SOUTH SUFFOLK — on ourtTskirTs OF OLD-WORLD MARKET TOWN 
About 77 miles from London. 8 miles from the Coast. 
THIS PERFECT EXAMPLE OF ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE 


APPROACHED BY A SHORT DRIVE BUT WELL SECLUDED, THE RESIDENCE CONTAINS 


Hall, lounge hall, dining and drawing rooms, library, justice room and billiard room, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathroon:s 
good domestic offices with servants’ hall. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. MAIN DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGES. STABLIN } 
FOR 5. LODGE. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. USEFUL BUILDINGS. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE A FEATURE OF THE PROPERTY 
and include lawns with tea and summer houses, water garden, lily pond, Dutch garden with clipped yew hedges, rose gard 
LAKE AND ROCK GARDEN. 
Excellent kitchen gardens with glasshouses, soft fruit garden, many fruit trees. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1I4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (577 





en 
eee 





oxrorD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK URES 


4637/8 OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON | 
OXFORD CITY 10 MILES 


On the outskirts of a pleasant little Oxfordshire village, but only 9 miles from a Main Line Station from whence London may be reached in \ hour. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING SPECIMEN OF THE WILLIAM AND MARY PERIOD 


" 





. STONE-BUILT GARAGES AND STABLIN( 
THE LOVELY OLD MODERNISED a : WITH MARRIED COUPLE'S FLAT (WIT! 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE ‘ : ae. BATHROOM) AND ATTRACTIVE STUDIO 
oS ooo OR MUSIC ROOM OVER. GALLERIED 
contains, briefly: three sitting rooms, ex- ‘ Fel ae SQUASH COURT. 
quisitely-fitted little chapel, compact labour- , " ea niee ~~ ie , CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
saving domestic offices, six principal and three " . KITCHEN GARDENS, ORCHARD, HARI 
maids’ bedrooms (all with basins, h. & c.), | : 7 7 ne TENNIS COURT, AND PADDOCK, 
dressing room, and three bathrooms. yc IN ALL ABOUT 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT é a SEVEN ACRES 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. : mS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
an . Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents : 
TELEPHONE. ; JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, Londen 





SURREY 


About 1 mile from Kenley Station. In an attractive situation. About 22 miles from London. 
CONVENIENT HOUSE MODERN HOUSE 


7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. WELL-STOCKED COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY AND WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. 

GARDEN. 
2 GARAGES. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
ABOUT 3%, ACRES 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, IN ALL NEARLY 
FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 
3 ACRES 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 





PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
Part of the land could be disposed of for building purposes without detriment 
to the house. | WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 








Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Central 9344/5/6/7. 














WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. "TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W 1 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 4112. Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.”’ 








Just available at a fraction over cost of improvements. ca Pain dia i te secu ee 
A MOST PERFECT LITTLE ESTATE WITH AN EXQUISITELY FITTED DROITWICH SPA 5,000 GUINEAS 
4 


ENJOYING A SITUATION UNRIVALLED. WITHIN 60 MILES OF LONDON. HH 'STORICAL MANOR HOUSE in very good order. 3 reception (1 oak panelled 
bathroom, 9 bedrooms. Main water and electricity. Partial central heatin 
BETWEEN NEWBURY, READING AND OXFORD Telephone. Garage. Lovely old dovecote. Charming gardens, kitchen and fruit gard: 

In a fold of the Berkshire Downs. 300 ft. above sea level, amidst beautiful unspoilt and paddock.—TarsippER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,850) 


country and marching with famous sporting estates. In the past few years over £20,000 —— 

expended upon improvements. The well-designed and easily-kept house contains 

lounge hall, 4 reception (with choice panelling, oak floors and other costly decorations), 40 ACRES £10,000 

model offices, 11 bed and dressing (principal rooms in suites), 4 modern bathrooms. 
Company’s electricity and power. Central heating. Stabling. Garages. 5 cottages. SURREY-HANTS BORDERS. 2 miles Station (electrified service, daily rea 

Landscape garden, woodland and pasture with farmery, under is ais aa Gee, gi yh ee ote TOES. Beebe, poi 4 

100 ACRES FREEHOLD. £27,500. Delightful grounds on gentle slope, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, glasshouses, parklil 














Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., as above. pasture. Possession.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (10,17 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 





Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





BETWEEN DARTMOOR AND EXETER | 


Bounded by a tributary of the Teign. Sporting rights over 500 acres. 
FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


A STONE-BUILT DEVON HOUSE 


Over 700 ft. up, with lovely south views over miles of rolling wooded country. | 


bedrooms, bathroom. 
hot-water system. 


{all, 2 reception rooms, 5 


sus Service passes Entrance Drive. 


NEXPENSIVE GARDENS. MATURED ORCHARD. 
LANDS. PASTURE 


First-class water supply. 


Good 


4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, bathroom. 


COURTYARD WITH RANGE OF 


NFAR ASHDOWN FOREST 


| Occupying a fine position on the outskirts of the old market town of Uckfield. 
| ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Main electric light and power, gas, water 
and drainage. 


BRICK BUILDINGS. 


| CHARMING WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS. FULLY STOCKED 


FRUIT 
PICTURESQUE STONE OUTBUILDINGS. 


WELL GROWN WOOD- | 
AND ARABLE. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 


with 30 or up to 158 ACRES | 


| FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
| OR WITH ABOUT 2 ACRES, £2,750 


AND VEGETABLE GARDENS. 
ABOUT 5% ACRES 
PRICE £4,500 











POSSESSION ON DE-REQUISITIONING. 
“ i scted by the Sole Agent Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount 
ne A ae Meat W i saa ; 16,304) Further particulars of CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (14,654) 
LONDON Wat RALPH PAY & TAYLOR_ “a 
LONDON, w.l 1032-33 
REAT MISSENDEN. Station 1 mile. 580 ft. up. 


WHERE ESSEX MEETS HERTFORDSHIRE 


1 hour's rail. 





Walking distance of Station and Shops. 


DISTINCTIVE TUDOR- | 
STYLE RESIDENCE | 
ERECTED IN 1913. 
On high ground, facing South. 


LOUNGE HALL—A FEATURE. 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 


MAIN WATER aT (ELEC- 


TRICITY IN can be 
connected _ later). CENTRAL 
HEATING. GARAGE 


FULLY MATURED GARDENS 
Rock and rose garden, tennis lawn, 
orchard and meadow, 


3%, ACRES | 


FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 | 


POSSESSION WITHIN 


Owner’s London Agents : 


3 MONTHS. | 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


irresistible charm. 
and 2 other reception rooms, 


7 ACRES. FREEHOLD, ONLY £6,000. 


Beautiful views to south, UNUSUALLY WELL- 


BUILT HOUSE. 2 large reception, 5 bedrooms (with 
basins), 2 bathrooms. All main services connected. Garage, 
bungalow (4 rooms and bath). 
SURE and KITCHEN GARDENS. ABOUT 5 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, £7,000. Early Possession.—RALPH PAY and 


HARD COURT. PLEA- 
cate 3, Mount Strect, W.1. 


BETWEEN HASLEMERE AND PETWORTH 
in beautifully wooded locality. 


ICTURESQUE SUSSEX FARMHOUSE, secluded 


in 75 acres (50 acres of woodland). 3 reception, 7 bed, 
2 bath. Electricity and water. Stabling, garage, bungalow 
(vacant). Matured gardens and pasture land. FREE- 
H 0, or close offer—RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 


3, Mount Street, W.1. 


Adinee nt to noble Deer 
RESTORED TUDOR FARMHOUSE of 
350 ft. up, lovely views. Large lounge 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Stabling, garage 
FINE OLD BARN AND GOOD COTTAGE. Inex- 
pleasure grounds and_ grassland ABOUT 
POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION.—RaLpPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


‘/AIDSTONE w ithin 4 miles. 
Park. 


Electricity and water. 
(3). 


pensive 











And at 
ALDERSHOT 





ALFRED PEARSON & 


FLEET, HANTS. Tel. : 118. 





OUTSKIRTS OF FAVOURITE HANTS VILLAGE. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. A COMFORT- 
ABLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE ready for occupation 
without further expenditure. In a charming rural setting 
within easy reach of three Main Line Stations. Southern 
aspect. 5 principal bedrooms (all h. & c.), 4 other bedrooms, 
day and night nurseries, 3 bathrooms, fine hall, 3-4 recep- 
tion rooms, compact domestic offices well fitted and having 


“Esse”? cooker, radiators, main water and_ electricity. 
Pretty garden very easily maintained. FREEHOLD, 
7,500. 


O BE LET. Unusual opportunity of acquiring on short 
unfurnished lease from immediately A UNIQUE 
RESIDENTIAL PROP in a favourite district 
w ithin walking distance of Main Line Station. 4 bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, lounge, dining room, kitchen, 
ete. Main services, telephone and radiators. Garage. 
Attractive gouaés mostly a ee natural state. RENT, 
ae URNISHED, £275 PER ANNUM, tenant to pay 
rates. 





SURREY-HANTS BORDERS 


30 miles London. Enjoying perfect seclusion and lovely views. 


A MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE 


7 bedrooms, bath-dressing room, 2 bathrooms, nursery, 
lounge and 2 good reception rooms, etc. 


COTTAGE, BUNGALOW, GARAGE and STABLING. 


An ideal property for a dog-lover, being away 
neighbours and perfectly secluded in its own 


38 ACRES 
GOOD GARDEN AND WOODLAND. 


from 


The Property also enjoys certain boating and fishing rights. 


FREEHOLD £8,000 
EARLY POSSESSION PROBABLE. 


| and BERKS, 


SON 


And at 
FARNBOROUGH 





PEACEFUL WOODED COUNTRY SURROUND- 

INGS yet within easy reach of town and Main Line 
Station. Few minutes’ walk bus route. ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE having southern aspect. 6 bed and dressing 
rooms (4 with h. & c.), bathroom, 2-3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, kitchen. Garage and ‘useful outbuildings. 
Secluded well-timbered garden, tennis lawn, etc. 


PRICE £4,000. Early possession by arrangement. 


WANTED 


THE AGENTS have a large number of applicants whom 
they are anxious to suit and would welcome particulars of 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE, particularly in HANTS 
from £2,000 TO £10,000. The usual 
commission is required. Prompt attention given to replies 
and wherever possible an inspection will be made. 






































STATION FRONT, 
MAIDENHEAD 


.. Y R I L J O N EF, Q F.A.L, F.V.A. 


Maidenhead 
2033 





RURAL 


2 miles Station. 








BERKS 


High situation on southern slope. 


THIS WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
contains 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
‘ooms. 

In first-class condition and thoroughly 
up-to-date. 

ELECTRICITY, CENTRAL HEATING, 
TELEPHONE. 

Capital stabling, garages, cottage. 
WELL TIMBERED PLEASURE GARDENS, 
TENNIS LAWN, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN 

AND FRUIT GARDEN. 
TWO ENCLOSURES OF MEADOW 


ABOUT II ACRES IN ALL 


LAND. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 


Full details of the Owner's Agent: 


CYRIL JONES, F.A.L, 


F.V.A., as above. 





URREY. BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED LABOUR- 

SAVING HOUSE, American designed, built 1936. 21 
miles from London, on bus route and 1% miles from 
Station. 10 bedrooms, 3 large sitting rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, excellent kitchens and servants’ hall. Central 
heating, electric light, gas, Aga stove. Double garage. 
Stands in its own finely timbered grounds of 5 ACR 
PRICE £15,000, or near offer. 


Apply: Cyr JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., as above. 





BRAY VILLAGE. FASCINATING TUDOR COTTAGE 

RESIDENCE in excellent preservation and tastefully 
decorated. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Central heating, electricity, telephone. Garage and delight- 
ful garden room. About 1 ACRE of garden including tennis 
court. FREEHOLD FOR SALE, with or without con- 





tents. Highly recommended by the Sole Agent : 
CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., aS above. 
ANTS-SURREY-BERKS BORDERS. FINE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, delightfully placed, and 


of most attractive periods. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Complete central heating, 
main vie ctricity and water. Septic tank drainage. Garage. 
3 ACRES of well-timbered gardens including fine specimen 
trees and shrubs and delichtful courtyard. FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE AT £7,500. Strongly recommended by 


Sole Agent: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., as above. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. 
_WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 

B. STODDART FOX, P.A.8.1., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.8.I., A.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B, FOX, F.8.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN OOX, P.A.8.L, A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A, 





HUNTLY LODGE, ABERDEENSHIRE 


THIS FINE STONE-BUILT 
MANSION 


In requisition, and needing renovation, 

but most suitable for a SCHOOL, 

INSTITUTION, COUNTRY HOTEL, 
or similar user. 


Facing South and looking down a 

magnificent beech avenue. Close to Golf 

Course and a few minutes’ walk from 
Huntly Town. 


About 25 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
8 large reception rooms. 





AMPLE OFFICES. AGA COOKEX. 
ELECTRIC PLANT. CENTRAL 
HEATING. TOWN WATER. 


2 COTTAGES AND A 
MOST PICTURESQUE LODGE. 





AMPLE GARAGES, STABLES A) 
OUTBUILDINGS. 


GRASS AND HARD TENNIS 
COURTS WITH PAVILION. 


VALUABLE WALLED KITCHE 
GARDEN OF OVER 3 ACRE 
GREENHOUSE, TOOL SHED. 


LARGE QUANTITY OF MATURED TIMBER, ORNAMENTAL TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS AND FRUIT OF ALL KINDS. 
NEARLY 20 ACRES IN ALL. FREEHOLD, £6,000, TO CLOSE ESTATE 
Illustrated particulars from Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 44/52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


Almost adjoining the Ferndown Golf Links. 


WELL-BUILT SMALL FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED 
SMALL FAMILY RESIDENCE 
IN GOOD REPAIR THROUGHOUT. 


4 bedrooms (2 with basins h. & c.), bathroom, 2 sitting 
rooms. Kitchen. 


Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Telephone. Garage. Stabling, garage, sheds. Well maintained grounds including 
lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, pasture land. In all about 


6%, ACRES 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 


Vacant possession of the Residence, Gardens and paddock 
on completion. 


SMALL GARDEN. 


PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 


POSSESSION JUNE 1945. 





Apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, for | For appointments to view, apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


orders to view. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF 
UNSPOILED DORSET 
11 miles from Dorchester. 


4 bedrooms, boxroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen and good 


CORNISH COAST 


One mile from a picturesque village between 
Newquay and Perranporth. 


Commanding beautiful sea views. 
SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED AND 
ATTRACTIVE MARINE RESIDENCE 
IN PERFECT CONDITION THROUGHOUT. 


10 principal and servants’ bedrooms, bathrooms, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, complete domestic offices. 


Garage for2cars. Stable. Electric light and power. 
Telephone. 


PRETTY GARDEN INCLUDING SUNK GARDEN 
AND SMALL ORNAMENTAL POOL 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
FOR QUICK SALE 





Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Rd., Bournemouth 





DORSET 


7 miles from Wimborne, in a beautiful rural district in excellent sporting neighbourhood. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE MAINLY OF 
THE QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 


9 bedrooms with basins, attics, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, good domestic offices. 
Garage, stabling. Electric lighting plant. Central heating. 


WELL TIMBERED AND PARTLY WALLED GARDENS, INCLUDING LAWNS, 
FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDENS, PADDOCKS. The whole extending to an 


AREA OF ABOUT 6 ACRES 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 


PRICE £8,500, FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BRADFORD-ON-AVON, WILTS 


Y% mile from Station. 9 miles from Bath. 
SUBSTANTIAL STONE-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


a 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 
reception rooms, kitchen, 
and complete domestic 

Offices. 


Central heating. Main water. 

gas, electricity and drainage, 

Garage for 2 cars. Greenhouse, 
potting shed, fruit store. 


The Gardens and Grounds are 

nicely laid out and include 

flower garden, tennis court 

vegetable garden, well stocked 
orchard. 


The whole comprising 
an area of about 





14%, ACRES 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 
For particulars, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 








HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


ithi i * wali Main Line Station with excellent service of fast trains to 
Within a few minutes’ walk of ee ee oer 


A CHARMING DETACHED MODERNISED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


cupying a splendid position in a favourite residential road, and approached by a semi- 
— , circular carriage drive. 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


SUN LOUNGE, CONSERVATORY, DOMESTIC/OFFICES, DOUBLE GARAGE, 
STABLE AND LOFT. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN WITH TENNIS LAWN, FRUIT TREES AND 
ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, 


ABOUT % AN ACRE 
PRICE £7,000, FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


For farther particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 
(Tel.: Hove 2277/8.) 


ON THE FRINGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


About 1 mile from a Market Town and Station. 





For Sale with Possession 


A PICTURESQUE 
SMALL RESIDENCE 


in good order throughout. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting- if 
rooms, kitchen. a Hi 
Companies’ electricity, gas and ye i 
water. Garage, 2 greenhouses, angel di -* 
frames. The grounds include + ie Cee “Se +. 
lawns, kitchen garden, ff AP 
orchard, etc. 4 * 
About 2 ACRES in all 
PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 


RATES £11 A YEAR. 
For orders to view apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone: Bournemouth 2386 (Four lines) 
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aac, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. ws 


= _ 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND MAIDSTONE 


On outskirts of a pretty, old-world village, 30 miles from London and 1% miles from Main Line 
Station with excellent service of trains to Victoria. Bus passes through V illage between Sevenoaks 
and Maidstone. 


A PERFECT MEDIUM SIZE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Completely modernised and in first-rate order, approached by carriage drive and standing in 
parklands 452 ft. above sea level with south —~. 

Hall, lounge, 3 large reception rooms, orangery or sun room, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 

5 bathrooms. ‘‘Esse’’ cooker, etc. Companies’ electric light, gas, water and drainage. 

Charming and well-timbered grounds with grass and hard tennis courts, kitchen garden, etc. 

GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 2 COTTAGES AND 2 GRASS PADDOCKS. The whole property 


ABOUT 23 ACRES 


is surrounded on three sides by a wide shrubbery belt. 
Further particulars from the Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, 
who have inspected. (31,828) 





NEAR WINCHESTER 


On the edge of a delightful small village. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
{ARMING SMALL 'TWO-FLOORED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
HOROUGHLY MODERNISED WITH 6 ACRES AND 2 COTTAGES 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception (one 28 ft. by 15 ft.), 9 bed, 4 bath, servants’ hall, etc. 
Main electricity and power, central heating, etc. Esse range. 


XCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS INCLUDING LOOSE BOXES (now used for cars), GOAT 
)USE, GARAGE, STABLE AND LAUNDRY, SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION INTO 
EXCELLENT BUNGALOW. 
£10,000, FREEHOLD 


trongly recommended from personal inspection by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
quare, London, 








10 MILES NORTH OF BOURNEMOUTH 


Near the famous Broadstone Golf Course and 1% miles from Station. 


EXPENSIVELY EQUIPPED MODERN LABOUR-SAVING 
HOUSE FACING SOUTH 
Oak-panelled hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms with French windows to South 
terrace, maids’ sitting-room, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Oak parquet floors on ground floor. Fitted basins and built-in wardrobes to some 
bedrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. MODERN WATER SUPPLY. GARAGES FOR 3 CARS. 
ATTRACTIVE TERRACE WITH LAWNS AND FLOWER BEDS SLOPING 
AWAY TO A WOOD. VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


In all about 54% ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


CARPETS AND CURTAINS MAY BE SOLD IF A PURCHASER DESIRES. 
Further particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(62,484) 














LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1._ Gro. 3056. 
EARLY POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 


NORFOLK 








CRANMER HALL, FAKEN HAM 


Within easy reach of Holt, Sheringh H ton and Brancaster Golf Course. 


FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
OF RED BRICK. IN PARKLAND WITH LODGE, COTTAGES AND FENLAND. 
Halls, 5 reception rooms, 20 bed and dressing rooms, nurseries, 7 bathrooms, excellent domestic 
offices. Central heating and independent hot water. Main electricity. Stabling, garages 
with cottage. Walled gardens. Old yew hedges. Hard tennis court, tennis lawn, kitchen 
garden, paddock and woodland. 
14 OTHER COTTAGES IN VILLAGE. FENLAND (DUCK AND SNIPE) SHOOTING. 


IN ALL ABOUT 400 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, as a whole or separately as follows :— 
RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
RESIDENCE, GROUNDS, OUTBUILDINGS, PARK AND WOODLAND. 
EITHER AS ABOVE AND WITH SCULTHORPE FENLAND 
AND EITHER WITH OR WITHOUT SHOOTING RIGHTS OVER 1,500 ACRES 
COTTAGES, AS REQUIRED 
for further particulars and order to view, apply to —. Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 


| 
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"LONDON, 8W3 BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY “owse3 








SALOP-WORCS BORDERS JUST OFFERED GENTLEMAN’S DEVON 
JUST AVAILABLE BARNSTAPLE FARM 
GENTLEMAN’S FARMING IMMEDIATE INSPECTION | Near EXETER and NEWTON ABBOT 
ESTATE ADVISED 


ATE High up, magnificent views. Splendid 
N ween a ~ *y 4 Lb ny RV Trout and Salmon Fishing in the Taw 
comprising 230 ACRES very sound well- and Torridge Rivers. 
vatered land (134 grass). Very ood StoneSMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
‘esidence, 2 large ena. © % bed (lava-3 reception, 6-8 bed, bath, electric 
ry basins), bath. Centr:l heating light, excellent. water, garage, 
Secondary Farmhouse, cottage and good stabling, etc. 
uildings, All in cxcoliont condition. 4 ACRES 
REEHOLD, £12,500. Just availuble. IMMEDIATE ce ceager eget 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BaLpRy, 184, FREEHOLD, ONLY £3,750 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152): ABSOLUTE BARGAIN ! ! 


A™ipsT LOVELY COUNTRY, beau- 
tiful views, 131 ACRES (90 grass with 
stream). Good house having 6 bed, bath, 
electric light. Ample stone, buildings. 


| FREEHOLD, ONLY £5.500. OPEN 
OFFER 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams : 
“ Estate,Harrods, London.’’ 


HARRODS 


34-36 HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 








COTSWOLDS os 


Convenient to a village, about 12 miles from Gloucester and 18 miles from Cheltenham. 


CHARMING STONE-BUILT CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
HIGH GROUND. BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. 
4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Modern drainage. Co.’s electric light, ete. GARAGE for 2 cars. 
COTTAGE. SHELTERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, LAWN, WALLED 
KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, COPSE, MEADOWLANDS. 

IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES 
GOLF AT MINCHINHAMPTON. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


HARRODs, LTv., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1 (Zel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807); 
or Messrs. DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE, Estate Offices, Stroud, Glos. 





BERKSHIRE HILLS c4 


3 miles from Reading. On high ground, commanding magnificent views. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


With entrance hall, large lounge and 2 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing room 
(with lavatory basins), bathroom, etc. 


Gas. Company’s water. Central heating. Electric light available. 
GOOD GROUNDS AND PADDOCK, IN ALL 
3% ACRES 
ONLY £5,000, FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Tel. : Kensington 1490 
Extn. 806). 





c2 | 


SOUTHERN ISLE OF WIGHT 


On the coast 1 mile from Sandown. 


With sea views. 
MODERN GEORGIAN-TYPE HOUSE 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 


SMALL BUT BEAUTIFUL GARDEN. 


FREEHOLD, £2,750 
EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
Vv 

ACANT POSSESSION BACEOUS BORDERS. 


Agents: HARrops LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1, 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Entn. 809.) 





WEST WORTHING ©.3 


In a first-class residential locality. Enjoying South aspect. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms and housekeeper’s sitting room, 5 hed- 
rooms, bathroom. 


Electric light and main services. 


CROQUET LAWN. HER- 
ROSE GARDEN. LILY-OF- 
BED. Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. JAMES PHILLIPS & SONS, 


SECLUDED GARDEN. 


VALLEY 


REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Agents: HARrkODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 


FIRST-CLASS FARM OF 200 ACRES .4 
OFFERED WITH IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION 


NORTH SOMERSET COAST 


Handy for Taunton and Minehead. 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, good offices. 


First-rate Farmbuildings with standing for 12 cows, barns, 
etc. About 30 acres of arable land, the remainder being 
rich pastureland, in all 


205 ACRES 
ONLY £5,000, PLUS USUAL INGOING 
VALUATION, COMPUTED AT £706 


Minehead, and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 








HUNTS AND BEDS BORDERS 4 


A little over 1 hour from Town. 


WELL APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, complete offices. 
GOOD GARAGE AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS, COWSHED, 
STABLES, Etc. ELECTRIC LIGHT. GOOD WATER. CENTRAL HEATING, 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £4,000 

Early possession. 

GOOD GARDENS WITH TENNIS LAWN, EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
14 ACRES 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809). 








CHILTERN HILLS 


In a quiet hamlet miles from town and Main Line Station. 


DISTINCTIVE COUNTRY COTTAGE 
ARCHITECT-BUILT IN 1939 AND HAVING A THATCHED ROOF. 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms (fitted wash-basins), bathroom. 

MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. GARAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF ABOUT % ACRE 
FREEHOLD, £4,200 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809). 























RATIONING MAKES 


ESSENTIAL 





EXTRA VITAMIN SUPPLY 
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Tis BODY MUST HAVE enough 
vitamins A and D if it is to re- 
main healthy. Before rationing 
most of us got sufficient of these 
in our ordinary meals, but war- 
time diets tend to reduce the 
vitamin value of our food. 

A daily dose of Crookes’ pro- 


CROOKES’ 





c5 
vides sufficient ‘anti-infective’ 
vitamin A to enable you to resist 
colds and influenza; it provides, 
too, the correct amount of ‘sun- 
shine’ vitamin D to keep adults 
healthy and to allow children to 
grow up with strong bones and 
sound teeth. 


HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


| Capsules—per bottle of 100—8/6 Liguid— per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 


























Trust the man behind the boot 


NC WELL’S PERTH FOOTWEAR LIMITED, PERTH, SCOTLAND 


For more than 175 years the name of Nor- 
wells has stood for everything that is best in 
footwear for Town, Country and Sport. 
To-day, even though the better qualities are 
in very short supply, this assurance of value 
is an inestimable boon to those who have to 
purchase by post. 


«) 
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WILLS'S 


“THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 
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*“ There’s no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and no better 
brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ”’ 


W. M. Thackeray —“ The Virginians” 














Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ire an4), Ltd. 
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THE HON. ELIZABETH BOOT 


The Hon. Elizabeth Boot, who is seventeen, is the youngest of the four daughters of 
Lord and Lady Trent 
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By RICHARD CHURCH 


Five years have passed : five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 
These waters .. . WorDsSWoRTH 
bP / AEa 65 - —— : er 
1) Pa T is likely that this may be the last Christmas spent under rigorous 
; war-time conditions in Europe. Well may it beso. But the thought, 
the certainty of it, does not turn one’s mind to the anticipation of 
festivity. We may urge ourselves to the old-time party-moo:, the 
Dickensian wassail; but I suspect that this Christmas is likely to ‘ouch 
us in a different way. 

The truth is, that we are approaching the end of a five-yea.. ong 
service of sacrament, a sacrament of blood and tears, as Mr. hill 
called it at its inauguration. We are coming out of it as devout Chri: ‘ans 
come out of the celebration of Holy Communion, with a sense of : »me 
new opportunity about us; a beginning again; a second, or it m> ° be 
a hundredth, chance to make up for all that has gone wrong in our | ves, 
and in the world for which we are responsible. Such a mood, th ugh 
thoughtful and even solemn, is not necessarily depressed. It is a hy 
mood in the real sense of that misused word, and is rich in happi 
a joy ‘‘that lies too deep for human tears.”’ 

Cynics, self-called realists, may point to the dubious anomali 
the Home Front, and say what fat and unctuous times their neigh! 
have had under war conditions. They seldom admit it of themse: ves, 
No; however convenient these five years may have been for or > or 
another man’s pocket, they have not saved him from the realisatio» of 
absolute and desperate spiritual poverty. 

This will therefore be a Christmas of humility. And in that humility 
lies the most tremendous possibility mankind has known since the first 
symbol of this particular virtue was laid in the straw of a stable in 
" . Bethlehem 1944 years ago. It is not very long ago. The two symbols 
A NARROW PATH IN THE SNOW are not far neat. The conditions of ar be experience during 

Winter on Walton Heath the war have dissolved all the distractions which history had put between 


. 
a> * 





“THE MOUNTAINS IN THAT QUARTER WERE BRIGHT WITH SUNSHINE” 
Langdale Pikes from Elterwater 
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them. We are back to where we started from; 
to where the Originator of Christmas started 
from. We have to think that out; its obliga- 
tions, its hope and possibilities. 

“ * *& 


Such is the Christmas I would illustrate 
this year: not the cosy family party (we have 
further to go and more to do, before that may 
be realised),“ but the Christmas outdoors, in 
solitude, or with a companion whose under- 
standing with us makes that solitude doubly 
inviolable. There are many people, especially in 
the Occupied Countries, who have lost that 
companion, and have no means of doubling 
that valuable solitude, except in the mirror of 
grief. They deserve our consideration this 
Christmas. 

Now at such times of coming to terms with 
rselves, when we know that great decisions 
ve to be made, and large undertakings ac- 
‘ted, it is a grand thing to get out under the 

and to put oneself into a passive relation- 
p with all that is going on there, and so to 

x into the traffic of Nature. That may be 
it the ancient Jewish poet-prince meant 
en he said “‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 

;, from whence cometh my help.” 


I cannot imagine a Christmas spent more 


moniously this year.. I believe too that 
ions of war-torn people will agree with me. 
they will have to seek the hills by proxy— 
usual proxy of books. By that means they 
y well recall how, in a similar time of 
eland’s history about the end of an exhaust- 
war, the young poet John Keats went walk- 
in the Lake District, and saw mountains 


ae 


“WRAPPED IN STORM” 
Great Gable from Wasdale 


and spacious waters for the first time. He wrote 
home to his brother, ‘‘The views of the lake 
were of a noble tenderness—they can never fade 
away—they make one forget the divisions of 
life; age, youth, poverty and riches. I shall 
learn poetry here and shall henceforth write 
more than ever. I live in the eye, and my 
imagination, surpassed, is at rest.” 
** & 


That is the secret of it !—to find one’s own 
cares and glooms dwarfed by comparison with 
the gigantic personality of the scene around 
one. I can imagine, at this moment, the pros- 
pect along the noble Lake Bala in north Wales, 
looking from the eastern end down the waters 
and the great valley, with Cader Idris blocking 
the open vista to the estuary at Barmouth. 
The mountain stands behind two flanking 
heights, and the scene has a striking similarity, 
but on a miniature scale, to that looking along 
Lake Annecy, in the Haute Savoie. 


It is one of the most remote, fairy-like 
aspects of Nature that I know. It comes upon 
the imagination with a sort of burden of history 
about it. Here, one realises suddenly, is an 
explanation of the survival of the Celtic race 
and language in this small island. For such 
hills and valleys as these are truly significant 
of the outposts of the great Roman Empire. 
The rule of that Empire did not reach as far 
as this. This is still pre-historic Europe, and 
it has no dynastic impress, no record of a 
comfortable civilisation. The skies breathe 
upon the lake, and veil the hills in rosy or 
leaden mists. Nothing is still or constant; all 
is temperament; flashing, louring, a song or a 


1944 


curse. It is an order of Nature, and it nurses 
and shelters an order of human nature, strange 
and intimidating to the easy Saxon. 


I could spend a Christmas there and be 
terrified out of my own troubles and burdens of 
conscience. The post-war duties of a citizen 
would weigh little there; and from that tem- 
porary relaxing of one’s own responsibility 
toward the rest of society would come a great 
clarification of purpose. Instead of worry and 
apprehension (such as we all feel to-day) would 
emerge a plan of action for to-morrow. 


* * * 


I recollect how William Wordsworth and 
his sister Dorothy went for a walking tour in 
the late Autumn of the year 1818. The world 
‘‘had been too much with them,”’ and they saw 
no way out of the confusion in which Europe 
was entangled after the end of the Napoleonic 
wars. Dorothy, in her Journal, records how 
they explored Esk Dale, gradually losing their 
own troubled identity as they penetrated into 
the hills: ‘‘The green Vale of Esk—deep and 
green, with its glittering serpent stream, was 
below us, and on we looked to the mountains 
near the sea—Black Comb and others—and 
still beyond, to the sea itself in dazzling bright- 
ness. Turning round we saw the mountains of 
Wasdale in tumult; and Great Gavel, though 
the middle of the mountain was to us as its 
base, looked very grand.” ; 


She says much more about the prospects 
in every direction, her marvellous gift of 
observation almost overpowered. The reader of 
her Journal, more than a century later, is 
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a ee 


“ FLASHING, LOURING; A SONG OR A CURSE” 


ys aad 
ib ie 


Cloud over Snowdonia; the Holyhead road 


carried to the scene and the object, and is made to share that indescrip. 
able solitude a deux that existed in perfection between her and her 
brother. I can see them standing side by side, absorbing what lay 
before them; she a wild, cross-eyed creature, oddly clad: he with 
gaunt and bony, sunken face, his expression lost under the cloud 
of his mind’s intensity. ‘“‘We gazed abroad again and yet again, 


fearful to lose the remembrance of what lay before us in that | 
solitude; and then prepared to depart. Meanwhile the air cha; 


to cold, and we saw the tiny vapours swelled with mighty n 


Helvellyn, and Skiddaw were wrapped in storm; yet Lang 
and the mountains in that quarter were bright with sunshine.’ 


A wonderful scene, not only for the clarity with which Do 
presents the constant movement of Nature, but. for the sense she 
one of a process of communion and purification. 


* * * 


But given the right expectancy of temper, one can find reass 
in nearer and more homely scenes. I should be content to g 
Christmas to any of the commons in the Home Counties, beg: 
even as near Town as Wimbledon, on the top of Richmond Hill 
James Thomson and Joshua Reynolds lived. I recollect havin 
lowed a snow-filled glade through the birch woods on Walton | 
in the first Winter of the war. A narrow path had been tr 
in the snow, but this only added to the sense of virginity. Th 
faded away for a few moments, and I was in a world for myself ak 
world curiously touched with gentleness, grace and that quiet sar 
of Winter sleep. It is an aspect which never fails to come home 
the heart with the assurance of rest and renewal. Weariness, bi 
ness, disgust with self and one’s fellowmen; the snow on that s 
suburban common covered these miserable discasts of the human 


ofty 
iged 


; lasses 
of cloud which came boiling over the mountains. Great Gavel, 


lale, 


as surely as it hid the feverish decay of Summer, the too-muchne: 5 


things. 


These are unsociable thoughts for Christmas. But again I s 


that this is a special Christmas, that stands between two phase 
human history. The one that we look back upon is a tragic one. 
one to which we look forward is heavily endowed, if we have 
wisdom and humility to undertake the inheritance. 


OUT UNDER THE SKY Photographs by W. A. Pe 
The Devil’s Point and Cairn Toul in the Cairngorms 


N24 
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THE ASHEN 


EARS ago, in those happy, far-off days, 

when we were still considered capable 

of managing our own affairs, without 

the interference of official fussy-bodies, 

when we were free, without Acts of Parliament 

or Avlantic Charters, and long before we had 

become merely numbered units in a Govern- 

men.-ridden, supervised progress from the 

crad'- to the grave, we used to burn on every 

Chri.cmas Eve an ashen faggot. The many 

pre] -ations for the morrow’s feast were com- 

ple: 1, the holly and mistletoe had been duly 

hun and we were in the quiet, restful mood 
app. priate to this last ‘‘solemn ceremonie.’’ 

~ he requirements were simple : a wood fire 

on open hearth, a few good friends, a jug of 


cid’ vith some cups, and the faggot. This had 
bee . specially cut from the hedge a few days 
bef (for ash will burn green) and packed 
tig. . with two or three stout sticks in the 
mic e to give it substance and the smaller stuff 


wre ed outside. It stood nearly as high, and 
as around, as a man and was held together 
by ree strong bonds of hazel, which the old 
pec ec call “‘halse’”—an interesting instance 
of: .athesis. The men who made these faggots 
are arly all gone and the younger generation, 
reai ji on tractors and machine methods, have 
nev © learned the knack of twisting the hazel 
bor round the boot and tying it in a knot. 
The ordinary faggot of kindling wood was 
mui smaller, only about two feet long. The 
hedser was supposed to cut and bind forty of 
these in a day, and an expert would complete 
the task by dinner-time. They were sold in 
great demand to the local bakers, ‘when 
bread was baked, and far better baked, 
in large brick ovens. The faggots 
were burned in the oven, and, when 
this was thoroughly hot, the ashes 
were raked out and the loaves’ : 
put in with long wooden shovels. 
The cottagers also bought the small 
faggots at 3%4d. each for starting 
their fires, which in those days often 
burned wood. The stouter posts, cut 
from the hedge, were stood upright in 
the garden or farm-yard in a sharp 
pyramid and sawed into convenient 
lengths as required. Every farm had 
several wood-piles and faggot-ricks. 
** & 


Hedging is one of the many 
functions of farming which modern 
methods of haste have almost elimin- 
ated. Even here in Devon, where the 
material is the finest in the world, 
the hedges are sadly neglected be- 
cause “there isn’t time.’’ As a result 
the tangle of ash, hazel, alder, thorn 
and bramble grows to a height of 
thirty feet, with many gaps at the 
base, through which sheep and cattle 
stray on to the roads. The rough 
gales of Winter push over this long 
straggling growth, which pulls away 
the bank on which it grows. Since 
the salvage campaign has removed 
the supply of old iron bedsteads, 
the gaps are now inadequately 
and unashamedly filled with barbed 
wire. Many of the banks and hedges 
between the smaller fields are being 
grubbed up entirely for the con- 
venience of quicker cultivation by 
tractor. But the road hedges must 
be maintained and these are often in 
a parlous state. It should not take 
long to teach war prisoners how to 
deal with them. 

In the old days trimming hedges 

» one of the regular Autumn jobs 

' the farm. Most of the wood was 
cn out, but, every three feet or so, 
ost would be cut half through, 


ao 


Oo ct 


be t over and pegged down to make 
a continuous rail. In the next Spring 
no growth would come from this 
ar. so a thick close fence was main- 
te“:ed. On some of the small Welsh 
or man farms, where the only 


tial is thorn, the industrious 


FAGGOT - 


farmer makes an excellent hedge by driving 
posts three or four feet apart vertically into 
the bank and plaiting the smaller sticks and 
twigs between them. The result is rather like a 
living hurdle, which grows thickly and makes a 
neat impenetrable boundary. 

* * & 

But we have strayed far from our Christmas 
Eve fireside. When the logs are burning well 
the faggot is carefully placed on top with due 
ceremony and appropriate salutation from the 
cider-jug. For a quarter of an hour nothing 
happens beyond a subdued muttering from the 
logs; the intrusion of the monster is apparently 
resented. Then the flames begin to lick the 
outer twigs and to leap upwards angrily around 
the tight bundle. There are ‘crackling and 
sizzling noises as the fire begins to catch, and 
soon the faggot is ablaze with a fierce heat. As 
this increases, the bonds burst with a crack, each 
explosion being greeted with another pull at the 
cider-mug. The flames are now roaring fiercely 
up the wide chimney, a wild upward rush of 
molten gold, and, with sympathetic recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
we are forced to push back our chairs. 

When the ceremony was performed in a 
pub, the first to retire was penalised by a round 
of drinks, but we celebrate the glorious con- 
summation of our faggot in song. Someone 
strikes up The Farmer’s Boy and we are soon 
roaring that noble chorus at the top of our well 
lubricated throats. Our host, perhaps as a 
result of the cider, takes exception to our 
pronunciation of the last vowel, which ought 
to be nearer to “‘o-ee’’ and we rehearse it again, 
even louder, emphasising the ‘‘ Farmer’s Bo-ee”’ 
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Written and Illustrated by 


JAMES THORPE 


until we gain his critical approval. When the 
fire has at last died down to a large hot heap of 
glowing ash, we mull what is left of our cider, 
with cloves, nutmeg, sugar, a sliced lemon 
and a determined dash of gin (this was before 
the coming of Pussyfoot and Adolf) and drink 
to the next day’s feast. Then with glowing 
hearts, cheerful souls, toasted bodies and a 
strong “‘exposition of sleep’’ we climb up ‘‘ over 
timbern hill’’ to our beds. 

* * * 


None of the reference books, so far as I 
know, makes any reference to this old custom 
of the Ashen Faggot, and it may perhaps be 
peculiar to Devon. Thus I am completely 
ignorant of its origin or significance. It may 
have been a survival of a Druid rite, a sacrifice 
to the dying year, on the altar of the great god 
of fire and warmth and life—the Sun. It may 
have been the cottager’s equivalent of the 
squire’s Yule-log, with the added excitement of 
the bursting bonds. It may have been a tribute 
to the love, which every honest man enjoys, 
for a bonfire. It may have been a laudable 
determination to defeat for one night the grey, 
shrivelling frost of the darkest days of Winter 
and to recapture for a brief interval something 
of the warmth which is supposed to prevail in 
July. Or it may have been only one more 
excuse to drink mulled cider. 


There are many men and women in the 
Services who would welcome a chance of reading 
“Country Life.” If you will hand it in, 
unwrapped, unstamped and unaddressed at any 
Post Office, it will go to them. 


ip 
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FAGGOT IS PLACED ON THE FIRE WITH SALUTATION FROM THE CIDER-JUG 
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OLD ENGLISH DESSERT, SWEETMEAT AND 





LD English table glass fascinates many 
people. But while much is made of 
wine glasses, little is heard of dessert, 
jelly and sweetmeat glasses. The 

earliest of English dessert glasses graced the 
table of Charles II during the 1680s and in 
their maturity they became symbolic of 
18th-century hospitality. In those days of 
leisurely and weighty meals, “‘ dessart”’ included 
the several closing stages of dinner: sweet- 
meats, fresh fruit, candied fruit, nuts. 

What were those sweetmeats? Turn over 
the pages of any late Carolean or early Georgian 
cookery book, such as the volume of recipes 
written in 1682 by Giles Rose, master cook in 
the King’s kitchen, or the Royal Cookery Book 
published in 1710 by Queen Anne’s cooks and 
used in the palace kitchens at St. James's, 
Kensington, Hampton and Windsor. The 
sweetmeat recipes reveal that there were two 
kinds, known as “wet’’ and “dry.’’ Upon this 
important fact rests the entire structure of 
dessert and sweetmeat glass recog- 
nition. 

‘Wet’? sweetmeats included 
iced cream, custards, trifles, sylla- 
bubs and similar desserts served 
individually; the ‘dry’ variety 
consisted of sucket (candied fruits), 


chocolates, comfits, boiled sweets, 
dried orange chips, for handing. 


This knowledge now makes it pos- 
sible to translate the trade terms 
used in a newspaper announcement 
of 1742, which mentions “plain 
moulded jelly and sillibub glasses, 
comfit and sweetmeat glasses for 
desserts, orange glasses, and sal- 
vers.’ In earlier advertisements 
comfit glasses are shown to be 
synonymous with sucket glasses. 

Somewhere about 1715 the 
dessert glass originally used for both 
wet and dry sweetmeats produced 
two offshoots: the deep, narrow- 
bowled jelly glass and the tall dry- 
sweetmeat or sucket glass. Mean- 
while the parent type continued its 
own dual purpose until 1730. The 
1742 advertisement clearly indicates 
that syllabub and jelly glasses (for 
wet desserts) were identical, in con- 
trast to the sucket and sweetmeat 
glasses (for dry desserts). Lady 
Grissell Baillie noted the new fashion 
in her Household Book of 1721, 
writing that, at Lord Carlisle’s 
Christmas dinner party she had 
observed on the table a circle of six 
plain-lipped jelly glasses with a high 
scalloped glass in the centre; again 
at Lord Mountjoy’s shortly after- 
wards she remarked as a new fashion 
the “‘cornered brimmed’’ sweetmeat 
glasses, one in the centre and two 
at each end of the table. 

Dessert glasses were among the 
earliest pieces of table glass to come 


collar. 


JELLY 
GLASSES-I 


By 
G. BERNARD HUGHES 


° 


(Left) A RARE SWEETMEAT 

GLASS OF THE RAVENS- 

CROFT PERIOD ON A HIGH 
HOLLOW FOOT 


6 ins. high, 6 ins. diameter 


(Right) OLD ENGLISH 
SWEETMEAT GLASSES 
A posset glass with spout 
About 1690 


from the English glasshouses during that decade 
when flint glass made its appearance—to domin- 
ate the world’s glass trade for more than a 
century. Glassmakers had experimented with 
the idea of imitating the fragile fagon de Venise : 
the result was far more substantial, thoroughly 
English in form and “clear as crystal.’ 

Syllabub, that frothy delicacy so like the 
modern zabaglione, was a favourite dessert of 
Stuart days, being eaten from a special china 
cup. George Ravenscroft reproduced this cup 
in glass before 1677: it resembled a modern 
teapot and had a plain curved body, two heavy 
applied handles with a flat spout from which 
the syllabub was sucked. This method of serv- 
ing became unfashionable when dessert glasses 
appeared. There seems to be no foundation 
for the theory that syllabub was served exclu- 
sively in large jelly glasses. For more than a 
quarter of a century dessert glasses were used : 
only after 1715 came the large jelly glass for 
wet sweetmeats. 





A SWEETMEAT GLASS WITH COVER LOBED TO MATCH A 
The finial encloses air bubbles and is attached with a triple 
Victoria and 


Domed and ribbed foot. About 1715. 
Albert Museum 








Dessert glasses were first noted in ! 578 
under the term ‘‘ mortars ’’—merely small ro.ind 
straight-sided bowls about five inches in dia- 
meter, gadrooned based and footless, with 
flaring lips folded inwards. Three years lster 
they were lifted two or three inches from the 
table on high hollow feet, and shortly after- 
wards by slender baluster stems supported by 
folded feet. Bowls were plain until about 1700, 
then, for the next fifteen years, vertically 
ribbed. Moulded, purled, and “‘nipt’’ bowls on 
slightly longer stems belong to the years be. 
tween 1710 and about 1730. Their flaring lips 
are reasonable justification for the assumption 
that these short-stemmed dessert glasses were 
not intended for drinking purposes. 

Foot and stem formations are clues to 
accurate dating. Stems until 1715 were baluster 
or balustroid in form, with domed and folded 
feet, and usually supporting a plain bowl. 
Ribbed and purled bowls overlap into the period 
of the Silesian shouldered stem which arrived 
with George I from Hanover in 1714 
and appeared on dessert glasses for 
about ten years, when plain cylindri- 
cal and knopped stems _ became 
fashionable. Bowls were double ogee 
and squat bell-shaped with folded 
plain feet ribbed radially, or purled, 
matching the bowls. Surface mould- 
ing was no longer fashionable in this 
type of glass by 1725, although north 
country glass-houses continued the 
style for another five years. Lips 
were plain or folded in until dessert 
glasses were given their first cut 
bowls about 1725. Some of the early 
surface-moulded desserts had lids, 
the few still remaining being ribbed 
or purled to match their bowls. 

Jelly glasses, narrow, deep- 
bowled, usually trumpet shaped and 
almost stemless on domed or high 
instep feet, are a class apart in the 
world of dessert and sweetmeat 
glasses. According to Buckley, jelly 
served from glassware is first men- 
tioned by Robert May in his book 
The Accomplisht Cook published in 
1678. May directs fashionable cooks 
to “‘serve jelly . Tun into litile 
round glasses four or five in a dish.”’ 
These “petty pans’? were mad 
throughout the following centu 
with little change in basic desig®. 
Because hot jelly was poured direc: 
into them, their metal was rath 
thicker than the ‘‘mortars’”’ which 
they closely resembled in shape a 4 
size. About 1700 a gadrooned col:.t 
appeared around the base and of! 2 
a pair of double loop handles wee 
attached to the bowl. 

1714 cookery book s2.’s, 
regarding jelly: ‘“‘pour it i.‘ 
narrow-bottomed Drinking Glass 

which seems to indicate that t @ 
funnel-shaped jelly glass was ma.e 


5 see 
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sweetmeat glass with a moulded based straight-sided bowl and rudimentary baluster stem with plain folded foot. 





SWEETMEAT GLASSES 


Awan Lo 
a 


Kon 7 





About 1710. 


iddle, left) With ogee bowl, rib-moulded base, and trailed decoration; ribbed pedestal stem on rib-moulded and folded foot. About 
5. Victoria and Albert Museum. (Middle, right) The plain double-ogee bowl has a folded lip, with baluster stem and domed foot. 
put 1715. Victoria and Albert Museum. (Right) With Silesian stem, reticulated bow] with plain rim, domed and folded foot. About 1720 


upply the express need 

oks. In any event, with 
t! arrival of the Hanover- 
ia végime, the jelly glass 
bioke entirely away from 
it: parent, the plain-bowled 
dessert. Bowls became 
narrow and deep after the 
style of the funnel-shaped 
wine glass, and were in- 
curved or double ogee. That 
was their basic shape for the 
remainder of the century, 
although details varied con- 
siderably, including moulded 
ornament of purl diamond, 
vertical rib, and other 
pressed shapes such as 
hexagon. 

From 1715 the bowl 
with its gadrooned base 
collar was placed directly on 
to a domed spreading foot. 
Shortly, the collar became 
a large flattened knop upon 
which moulded decoration 
was concentrated. The first 
knops enclosed several small 
air bubbles. The moulded 
basal knop vanished by 
1730, the bowl then being attached direct to 
a domed foot after the style of Hogarth wine 
glasses. A few years later the foot became plain 
and not too well made. One of the two handles 
was lost during this time, the Excise Act of 1755 
causing the disappearance of the other. 

After 1750, bell, trumpet, double-ogee and 


1720. 


‘LLY GLASSES. 
‘owls attached direct to the feet. 


foot with a moulded collar. 


JELLY GLASSES. 


(Left and right) Moulded, with double-ogee 
About 1750. 
vertical ribs decorated by cutting, attached to a heavy square 
About 1780 





moulded basal knop. About 1730. 


ordinary waisted bowls were made, all moulded 
decoratively as before. Feet were radially 
ribbed, occasionally purled. Mid-century 
moulded bowls were rather shorter and wider 
than the former incurved type. Rims also took 
on a wavy line. Jelly glasses proper were about 
four inches in height. 


JELLY GLASSES. 
(Middle) With 


(Left) With moulded diamond decoration and domed spreading foot. 
(Middle) Ogee bow] joined to the spreading domed foot by a flattened knop containing air bubbles. 
(Right) Bell-shaped with vertical ribs and a handle. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


domed feet with plain flattened knops. 
Moulded double-ogee bowl attached to the plain foot by a beaded 





About 1720. 
About 
The plain foot is attached to the bowl with a 


Cut bowls first appeared on jelly glasses 
about 1750, the earliest having scalloped rims: 
feet were sliced or scalloped. 

Flute cutting belongs to the early years of 
the nineteenth century, when once again jelly 
glasses were made with S-shaped handles. 

(To be concluded.) 


(Left and right) Bell-bowled, joined to high 


About 1730. (Middle) 


collar. About 1730 
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BEWDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE—II 


As the inland port of the Midlands in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Bewdley is 
rich in pleasing buildings of that epoch and 
remains an exceptionally perfect Georgian town. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HE water fronts of Bewdley and its 

suburb of Wribbenhall, reflected in 

the broad Severn and joined by Tel- 

ford’s noble bridge, compose one of 

the most charming scenes to be found in any 
English town, with the steep wooded banks of the 
river curving away beyond. Its appeal to eye and 
mind is most comparable to that of the Brinks 
at Wisbech though there the land is flat, and 
is due to three qualities rarely found together. 
Each bank is lined with harmonious and often 
notable buildings, so that, sauntering along the 
river—as is the custom of the people of Bewdley 
of an evening—one can enjoy both at once. 
As there is an embankment on each side, the 
houses face the river, so that there are not, 
as is usual in river towns, sordid or untidy 
backs presented to one bank or the other (some- 
times there is a pretty view towards a town 
across its river, but a hideous one from it of 
gasworks, sidings and warehouses). And the 
houses, some of real distinction, and all of simple 
serviceable charm, comprise not a single blemish. 
This applies both to Severn Side South (Fig. 3) 
and Severn Side North (Fig. 7) on the Bewdley 
bank, and to Wribbenhall below the bridge, to 
be illustrated next week, though not to the Wrib- 
benhall bank above the bridge, where Telford’s 
octagonal toll house is adjoined by a cinema 
and other modern buildings of unworthy design. 
The plan of Bewdley is still as Leland found 

it 400 years ago when he was struck by the 
town’s newness. “‘There be but three streets 
memorable,”’ he said, ‘‘one from north to south, 
all along Severn banke; the second the market 
place, a fayre thing and well builded [Load 
Street, described last week and glimpsed beyond 
the bridge in Fig. 1]; the third runneth from 
north to south on the hill side.’’ That is the 
narrow High Street (Fig. 9) parallel to the river 
200 yards inland, and the oldest of the three. 
Nevertheless, the river is the mother of Bewdley, 
and it is the water front that is most charac- 
teristic of the little town which perhaps grew 
from a settlement of Danes into the chief inland 
port of the western Midlands. Almost alone 
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1.—TELFORD’S BRIDGE, BUILT 1797-1801, AND LOAD STREET 


among such river towns Bewdley still honours 
the source of its being, though that is partly 
due to the relationship being now only historical. 
No water-borne commerce comes to Bewdley 


to-day. The quays are foundered and grass- 
grown; the old warehouses and factories de- 
serted; but stately dwelling-houses reflected 


in the placid river still stand where families 





2.—OLD BEWDLEY BRIDGE AND HOUSES ON SEVERN SIDE 


From a drawing in the Prattinton Collection 








grew rich in its busy traffic, and lived over their 
businesses. 

It is so unexpected to come across an inland 
port on the borders of Shropshire preserved 
intact since the last Bristol trow cast off, that 
it is worth briefly reconstructing Bewdley’s 
riparian history. As early as 1308 traffic on 
the river had grown keen enough to breed fights 
between the Bewdley men, who were 
gaining a reputation as boat builders, 
with those of Bristol and the toll- 
gatherers of Worcester. In 1412 
citizens of Bristol and Gloucester 
prayed Parliament that they might 
pass Bewdley without let or hin- 
drance. Since 
certain persons of Bewdley having great 
boats and trowes had confederated them- 
selves together for their singular profit, 
and would let no one pass the same 
except they hire the said boats. They 
had, on the eve of St. Michael, lain in 
wait with great force of arms and seized 
on a great drag or flote going to Glouces- 
ter, such as the complainants used to 
carry their timber and fuel, and made 
the masters of it cut it in pieces, the 
said flote upon the said river, or other- 
wise would have cut off their heads. 
Bewdley being a sanctuary, in 10 
parish or county and on the ed 
of primeval forest, was a fine i 
unexpected lair for such pirates, 2 
the Bewdley bowhauliers continu: 
for centuries to be a tough lot. T. 
residents in certain quarters of t 
town, Lax Lane especially, where t 
Danes landed their salmon, compr 
dark-headed types whose extract 
perplexes anthropologists. So ‘¢ 
trace them to Spain; or it may hee 
been their Norse ancestors v9 
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carved Sigurd the Volsung slaying ¢ 
Monster over the door of Ribbesfc ‘ 
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OF THE OLD BRIDGE 
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HOUSES ON SEVERN SIDE SOUTH, FROM TH 








Church; or they are aboriginal Celts of Wyre 
Forest, since the Severn coracle is still not un- 
known at Bewdley. Besides the Bristol Trow— 
essentially a broad and deep galley of Roman 
nature—they used the Ashe or Snaker, a Severn 
barge deriving from the Viking long boat. A 
typical trow is seen moored to Severn Side 
North in the old drawing (Fig. 8). 

The chief export of Bewdley was charcoal 

-the float captured in 1412 is referred to as 
carrying fuel—which was a staple product of 
Wyre Forest. In the seventeenth century, when 
the iron industry was increasing rapidly in the 
Midlands, an enormous pack-horse trade passed 
over Bewdley Bridge carrying the charcoal to 
the furnaces, while boats bore it up to Coal- 
brookdale, and there were a number of local 
furnaces. The pack trains returned with Kidder- 
minster nails, the hardware of Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton, and the pottery of Stafford- 
shire for shipping down to Bristol, whence trows 
came up with'imports of the Seven Seas. The 
old inn names of the town suggest these 
traffickings : the Black Boy—cargoes of sugar, 
spices and raisins, silk, cotton and slaves—the 
Wood Colliers Arms, the Cock and Pie (the sign 
of which was a ship’s figure-head), the Anchor, 
and the Mug House on Severn Side North—the 
latter seen on the left of Fig. 7. The custom of 
the river was that, when bowhauliers were hired 
for towing barges up to Shrewsbury and beyond, 
the contract was confirmed by standing each 
man a mug of ale. After ‘“‘mugging”’ a man was 
punishable if he broke his contract. The rate 
of pay was determined by wind and water con- 
ditions. If they seemed easy the bowhauliers 
would combine to resist the lower scale of pay, 
and owners would scour 
the town for others less 
wary. Hence, perhaps, 
the derisory term ‘‘to be 
had for a mug.’ When, 
in 1773-74 horses were 
introduced for towing, 
the Bewdley bowhauliers 
strongly resisted the in- 
novation, as did also those 
of the Thames. The 
bitterness persisted for 
decades; in 1831 the Riot 
Act was read, and bow- 
hauliers obstructing the q 
tow-path had to be dis- 
persed by a troop of Scots 
Greys. It finally merged 
into the turmoil raised on ys le 
by the supersession of 
horses by steamboats. 

In the middle of the 
fifteenth century, perhaps 
as a result of the develop- 
ing traffic, but before the 
establishment of the 
market, Bewdley also be- 
came the centre of the 
capping industry. The 
production of this form 
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6.—OLD FAMILY HOMES ON SEVERN SIDE SOUTH 
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of headgear had been localised at Monmouth, 
but about 1450 that town was devastated by 
plague, and, possibly through the agency of 
Richard Duke of York, Bewdley’s progressive 
new lord, the cappers moved here, eventually 
employing above a thousand bandmakers, 
buttelers, dressers, dyers, and so on. When 
hats began to be introduced from France in 
Elizabeth’s time, protection on the autocratic 
Tudor lines was accorded the Bewdley 
cappers by legislation ‘‘requiring that all 
above the age of 6 years shall wear 
upon Sabbath and Holydays one cap of wool 
knit, thicked and dressed in England” under 
piin of a 3s. 4d. fine. Hence the exclamation 
in Love’s Labours Lost (V. 2) : ‘‘ Well, better wits 
have worn plain statute-caps.’’ A writer in 1640 
noted that making ‘“‘Monmouth Caps”’ was still 
the town’s chief industry. Other trades were the 
Hornworkers, making combs, beakers and lan- 
thorns till within living memory, Cordwainers, 
whose guild had a chapel in the church, and 
Pewterers, one firm of whom established a brass 
foundry that was only moved from Severn 
Bank South to Kidderminster in the nineteenth 
century. Horsehair cloth was being woven 
here in the nineteenth century. 

These, briefly summarised, are the traffickers 
and workmen with whom to people the now 
peacefully dreaming quays of Bewdley, and the 
drawings that survive of the old Bridge (Fig. 1). 
The record that the Bishop of Worcester in 1447 
was granting indulgences to all contributors to 
its cost expressly states that it had “‘ been lately 
built,”’ so that its erection had evidently pre- 
ceded the establishment of Bewdley Market in 
1446. One subsequent chronicler refers to its 
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8.—BEWDLEY QUAY AND A BRISTOL TROW 
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7.—THE MUG HOUSE AND SEVERN SIDE NORTH 





being of wood, another, in 1460, to the me. of 
Worcester taking all the stones of Bew: ley 
Bridge to repair their castle; then, in 1 83, 
Richard III gave instructions for 20 mark: to 
be paid to Walter Res, the bridge war en, 
‘towards making the Bridge of Beaudel:; 

Leland, about 1540, described how he ente: red 
the town “‘by a goodly fayre bridge of 
great Arches stone, being even then in new 
reparation.’’ Whence it would seem that the 
first bridge probably had stone piers with wooden 
superstructure, then the whole was much 
damaged during the Wars of the Roses, and was 
gradually reconstructed with five stone arches 
1483-1540. But in 1574 a heavy flood carried 
part of it away; an arch is described as “‘ broken 
down”’ in the Civil War; and the whole finally 
fell in 1795. The drawing, made immediately 
previously (or from memory) for Dr. Prattinton, 
the Bewdley archivist, shows one arch repaired 
with timber and another far from sound. 

In the middle stood the Bridge House, con- 
taining a strong gate, the toll-gatherer’s house, 
and the Corporation’s prison cells. A small 
chapel, visible in the drawing, stood at the 
Bewdley end. A complete series of the Bridge 
Wardens’ accounts survives covering the years 
1569-1663, and, since these officers performed a 
wide variety of civic functions, provide a 
minute book of Bewdley’s public life over its 
most colourful epoch. Thus: 


1585 for feching the crouner and gave him 
a quart of wine (= coroner, not 
vocalist) 3 .. xd 
1589 paide for ringing when the “Spanni- 
ardes shipes were taken in Ireland 
(the Spanish Armada) .. Xvid 
Pd to the 
Bally for 
mirrimente.. vid 
Pd tomy Lord 
President 
(of the Coun- 
cil of the 
Marches) his 
players... XXS 


1593 For 20querles 

(quarries) of 

new glass ... 111s 
For mendinge 

the greate 

winde in the 

chappell ... xxd 
In the Civil Wars Bevwd- 
ley was garrisoned ‘or 
the King and the ‘our 
Town Gates w:ré 
strengthened, These \.°re 
Welch Gate (west), 
Tinker’s Gate (at he 
south end of High Stre-t), 
Dog Lane Gate (no: |), 
and the Bridge. ut 
there are no sign: of 
town walls, for Bew ey 
came into existe .cé 
after the time we 
town fortifications \ cre 


~~ 

















¢,--HIGH STREET LOOKING NORTH TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 


I Some of the gates, however, were 
S standing in 1800, and one of them 
tz, 11)—a remarkable wrought-iron 


griie—still exists set up as the entrance 
gate to a Georgian residence in High 
Street (Fig. 12). 


The old bridge stood some 50 yards 
lower down stream than the present one, 
its abutments being still visible as pro- 
jections from the general line of the quays 
on the extreme right and left of Fig. 3. 
Between its Bewdley end and the bottom 
of Load Street a group of picturesque old 
houses stood on the river bank, shown in 
Fig. 1. The taller gabled house presum- 
ably looked up Load Street, and to the 
right of it was a passage to the river and 
Severn Side North, on which probably stood 
the timber house seen in Fig. 8. To shoot the 
arches of the bridge the trows are shown 
in Fig. 1 to have shipped their mast. 

Another old drawing of the bridge, 
from below, recognisably shows several 
of the brick-fronted houses of Severn 
Side South. Among them is clearly 
seen River House (Figs. 4 and 5), the 
earliest ‘‘renaissance’’ building in the 
town, dating from about 1675, and a fine 
example of a Charles II town house. The 
three-storeyed fagade, with hood porch, 
centres in a pedimented balcony window 
on the first floor, though its original 
wrought-iron balcony has been replaced 
by a Victorian cast-iron one. Like several 
others it retains its casement windows. It 
was long the home, and may have been 
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(Right) 10.—THE FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE c. 1691 


built by, the Ingrams, originally Bewdley 
merchants who about 1730 bought and 
rebuilt Tickenhill House, and were ances- 
tors of the Winnington-Ingram family. 
The house next to the left (Fig. 4) preserves 
the coved overhang of its old shop windows. 
An earlier type of shop penthouse is seen 
to the right of River House in Fig. 6, on 
a house with a very pretty arched door 
with thick glazing bars. 

The High Street (Fig. 3) abounds in 
delightful old houses, mostly Georgian 
(Figs. 12, 13), but a few of timber, more of 
which will be illustrated in the next article. 
That on the left of Fig. 13, known for a 
century but inaccurately as the Manor 
House, has a pretty bolection moulding 
round the windows of its main front, and 
includes the frontage seen beyond. Nearly 
opposite, the 18th-century house of Red- 
thorne Homestead, set back from the 
street (Fig. 12), was built by William 
Prattinton about 1776, one of a family of 
prosperous grocers in Load Street, and 
father of Peter Prattinton (1776-1845), 
whose antiquarian collections are the 
basis of Bewdley history. In or off 
High Street are also four Nonconformist 
chapels of 18th-century date. The oldest 
is the charming brick Friends’ meeting- 
house (Fig. 10), the site of which was pur- 
chased in 1691, and the building probably 
erected soon afterwards. Many of the 
leading Bewdley families were Quakers, 
some of whom we shall meet next week. 

(To be concluded.) 
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BACK-END SHOOTS 


HETHER they 

thousand-acre manors or _ three- 

hundred acre farms, there is a 

certain similarity between all shoot- 
ing fixtures towards the tail-end of the season. 
That is to say, they are not “‘set pieces,’’ staged 
with any elaborate rehearsal. Their arrange- 
ment is, in fact, dictated altogether by the 
relative strengths of stocks upon the ground, 
for in a mild Winter partridges will pair early, 
and the number of pheasants it may be wise to 
shoot depends entirely on the proportion of 
the sexes. To put it briefly, men of prudence 
regard these back-end shoots as opportunities 
for stock-taking rather than bag-making. 
It is more probable that, save on big shoots, 
where normally, though probably not in 
these days, there may be an excess of stock, 
partridges will not be shot at all. For next 
season’s breeding-stock is what chiefly matters, 
more particularly because it can no longer be 
augmented by hand-rearing; and to its better- 
ment we spare hen birds and shoot down cocks, 
as closely as we can, always striving towards 
the ideal of leaving on the shoot a sufficiency 
of birds to make it tolerably certain that next 
year’s quota, given a reasonably decent nesting 
season, will show an increase. 


embrace three- 


* * * 


So these Christmas and New Year fixtures 
may be termed, for want of a better word, 
““mop-up”’ shoots. There may be less than 
thirty or more than three hundred cock pheas- 
ants that the keepers will be glad to see the 
last of. The erstwhile partridge coveys, now 
packed in association with barren pairs, may 
show a sexual disproportion with a preponder- 
ance of old and useless birds, whose elimination 
is in the highest degree desirable. Therefore, 
as a rule, this job of ‘“‘mopping up”’ resolves 
itself into three or four days of mixed shooting, 
in which you may do a bit of stalking, a good 
deal of walking and a certain amount of 
driving, determinable in each case by the 
extent of the acreage and the amount of stuff 
upon it. 

In many ways these last shoots are among 
the pleasantest of the year. On the “big” 
occasions earlier in the season there is an 
importance, sometimes unduly stressed, attach- 
ing to the bag, and you feel a sense of responsi- 
bility often painful if you fall below the standard 
expected of a guest. About these later days 
there is no such tension, although your skill is 
put to sterner tests. 


* * *& 


In quality there is no comparison between 
the October pheasant and the back-end bird, 
which has assimilated more of the arts and 
crafts of venery than are contained in all the 
shooting classics. Whenever I miss (as I usually 
do) two or three of these skyscrapers in quick 
succession I am reminded of Lady Dufferin’s 
little story in her Memories of her husband’s 
term in India. Questioning one of the atten- 
dants on several incidents in a big day’s 
shooting, she asked particularly how the guns 
had fared. ‘‘Excellency,’’ was the answer, “all 
the sahibs shot beautifully, but Allah was very 
merciful to the birds.’’ For years I have read 
and inwardly digested much of what eminent 
professors have to say on stance and footwork, 
leads, and all the rest of it, in dealing with high, 
twisting birds. But, like old Omar, I seem 
always to come out, “‘by the same Door as in 
I went.” 

For I have never learned (except by chance), 
and now I never shall learn it, the trick of 
stopping the pheasant, which at my favourite 
angle of 45 degrees in front goes almost im- 
perceptibly and for a matter of seconds into 
a glide on outstretched wings, and then, as if 
refreshed by the Short interlude, sets them 
going faster than ever at the precise moment 
of my trigger pressure. His timing is invariably 
a street ahead of mine, and the almost unani- 
mous verdict of those ‘‘ Twelve best shots”’ (the 
hardy annuals of the old-time Badminton 
Magazine) confirms my humbler view, that the 
most difficult target of any of our native game 
is the back-end pheasant curling on the wind. 


I am not sure, however, that the partridge is 
very much his inferior in finesse. From coveys 
fast, high up and swerving, changing direction 
as often as they make one change-one’s mind, 
a right and left is a contingency about which 
I certainly, and you possibly, would only take 
the longest odds. 


* * * 


That constitutes the peculiar charm of these 
latter days. There is a nip in the air, and the 
rime still clings to the naked trees, as you take 
your stand behind a tangled fence that skirts 
a strip of marsh. Beyond it is a twenty-acre 
wood and beyond that again there are fields 
of lush grass and fallow dotted with root 
patches, which the beaters have already driven 
in towards the heavier central cover. You can 
see them now as they line out in the distance 
awaiting the signal to advance, and maybe you 
will see also a certain restlessness in front, as 
fieldfares, starlings and green plover start up 
from their interrupted breakfast. Then a whistle 
goes; a warning that something is up and on its 
way, and now a scattered group of partridges 
just clears the trees in front and in less than 
ten seconds has crossed the line of guns at a 
height which makes them look like sparrows. 
Four shots ring out from the right of the line, 
but before you have time to glance aside you 
realise that another larger pack is almost on 
top of you, and, as you swing round to take your 
second bird, yet another covey flashes over and 
is gone, without a shot. 

With the partridges comes the advance 
guard of the pheasants—half-a-dozen hens, 
which have been picking a morning meal outside 
the coverts. They, of course, will be allowed 
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free passage; none the less, you contrast with 
interest their speed with that of the Ppartridges 
which they catch up and outdistance before 
both cross the line of guns. It is well, perhaps, 
that they afford you this reminder, for now the 
beating line is coming through the wood afore. 
said with the flankers closing crescentwise upon 
the marsh. : 
* * & 


Up get the pheasants in smaller flushes 
than you have experienced earlier in the season, 
They come in twos and threes rather than in 
groups of half a dozen, and topping the fringe 
of the covert may break back to give <he 
beaters’ guns the tallest shots. Some \oy 
will see running to the flanks and skimming ow 
across the fallow out of danger; others -un 
forward to the edge of the wood, stand liste ng 
for a second, and then pop back to lie di ‘go 
under a convenient bramble or, better stil! to 
leg it back again clean through the beating | .¢. 
But most of these eventually are forced to «ce 
the music and out they come, rising over © at 
two hundred yards of marsh to a heighi at 
which many are pretty nearly out of shot. In 
fact, if you kill one in three of these skyscra; ng 
cocks you will have acquitted yourself \ th 
tolerable credit, for there will be other q: te 
exciting variations, as when, for instance, ff 
the marsh there comes a brace of mallard é.1d 
some snipe. 

You may put half a dozen kinds of ga-ie 
into the bag if you hold straight enough in a 
drive of this kind, and that will be a fitt 
ending to the season. For it is in the difficulties 
and the contrasts of one shot with another, 
when all birds are at the zenith of their flying 
powers, that men find the answer to the question, 
“What constitutes the sport of shooting?” 

J. B. Drovucut. 


CHRISTMAS 


oR 


By RICHARD PERRY 


HIS is a Christmas Day on the Holy 

Island of Lindisfarne. Going out from 

Seaburn House into the darkness of 

moonset at 5.30 on a cloudy morn, I 
can hear the Brent geese cackling noisily on the 
Slakes, and ever and again the piccolo calls of 
the Whooper Swans; while pairs of Herring- 
gulls cry antiphonally from on high over the 
sleeping village. 

It is still dark when, nearly two hours 
later, a Partridge churrs from the sand-banks 
and Curlews “‘howl’’ from the Slakes, announc- 
ing the new day, as the dark “‘forested”’ bank: 
of night-cloud begins to roll back from the 
heavens to the sea’s edge; where the buff of 
dawn shades upwards into an evanescent yellow, 
and higher yet, through the green of an Atlantic 
sunset “‘flash,’’ into the ethereal pale-blue of a 
sea dawn. 

* * * 


For days past an Arctic twilight of heavy 
clouds, mist and rain has gloomed the Island, 
but the wind has shifted -during the night and 
there are signs of hard-weather immigration 
from the north, when a little before 7.30 a flock 
of four hundred Starlings comes swaying in 
from sea over the Coves cliffs on the Island’s 
north shore, lifting over the fifty-foot cliff edge 
in a bee-like swarm, eddying down over the 
quarry behind, and lifting again over the dunes, 
with an intense cicada-like mass-chirruping. 
Almost repellent in their insectivorous motion 
and sound, they are followed ten minutes later 
by a second flight of fifty birds. 

Ten minutes before the hour, when the 
first Rock Pipit pipes from below the cliffs, two 
Great Black-backed Gulls beat up along the 
line of the cliffs, and are followed by fives and 
sixes of yelping Herring-gulls, and Black-heads 
and Common Gulls—ghost-like wraith-birds of 
an almost transcendental whiteness in the grey 
dawn light. Meantime, thousands of their 
fellows are streaming off the sand-flats between 
the Island and the mainland and heading silently 
inland to their day’s feeding on the cultivated 
lands; and with them, perhaps, a gaggle of 
Pink-footed Geese, which have found sanctuary 





through the night on the wide sands. At this 
mid-Winter season the first returning chevrons 
of Gulls will be coming down to the flats again 
half-an-hour before noon ! 

Only a little after eight o’clock does the 
full magnificence of sunrise begin, tinting the 
wind-blown sky-clouds with rosy red and pale- 
golden fire, until a glowing pink suffuses the 
cirrus Clouds over all the eastern sky, and a 
delicate orange flares out over the heavens. 

By a quarter past the hour twos and threes 
of Shags and an occasional Cormorant are 
hurrying north across Coves Bay to their day’s 
feeding in the Tweed. From 1.30 p.m. to 
3.45 p.m. they will be coming south again at 
the rate of six or seven hundred an hour, en 
route to their roosting rocks on the Farne 
Islands, six or seven miles from Holy Island. 
At this hour, too, the first flocks of Scoter Duck 
speed south—two thousand come down during 
the next hour-and-a-quarter, in half-dozens, 
twenties and fifties, to their feeding-grounds— 
and five minutes later, when the big red half- 
global sun is climbing quickly above the Farne 
Islands, Grey Crows and Starlings arrive on the 
shore from their roosts, a pair of Mergansers 
have begun fishing below the Coves, and Oyster- 
catchers are piping noisily. 

At 9.20 sixty Snow-buntings alight from 
the east, and are followed by smaller flights, 
and by occasional Blackbirds and Stonechats 
coming in from sea hard-pressed, to alight on 
the very edge of the cliffs. Two hours later one 
of the rare December Gannets passes offshore, 
and is shortly followed by two hundred «.d 
fifty Brent geese, religiously following the be: <s 
of the coast-line. Harried by low-flying Be i 
fighters they circle right round the Island, fine ‘y 
alighting on the sea half-a-mile off the Cove 


By noon the customary afternoon quietr 5S 
has descended upon shore and sea, for li le€ 
happens between mid-morning and dusk at 1S 
mid-Winter season, though the everlas ig 
flights of Scoter Duck hurry to and fro off-sh *€ 
low over the waves, and several hundred Bla k- 
headed and Common Gulls vary their ti .¢ 
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between the new ploughland and Coves Bay; and as each fishing-coble’s 











crew finishes gutting its catch on the homeward trip from the morning’s 
fishing grounds about noon, their accompanying cloud of scavenging Gulls 


breaks away : some settling on the sea to digest their catch and await the 


next incoming coble, others streaming in from sea in small bands, to bathe 
in the Island’s fresh-water lough and preen and sleep in the adjoining 
fields. When the boats are not off, the Gulls quarrel over the rabbit-guts 
thrown into the green lanes by the trappers, lining up patiently on 
the stone-dykes, while the two men clean their carcases. 


All day long the sun wheels around the horizon at a man’s height. 
vards evening a frosty purplish mist obscures the hills of the mainland, 
vrelude to a windy sunset flaring out in a great ‘‘mackerel”’ path north 
1 the Cheviots; first in yellow ‘‘ windrows,” then bronze and purple, 
rishing the sea and staining the shallow waters and dun mud-discs 
ellipses on the mud-flats. The Cheviots loom dark-purple against the 
-egg blue horizon and the deep turquoise of the sky beneath the now 
‘ing ‘‘windrows,”’ as the sunset’s purple intensifies to fiery rose and 
nge, until finally only a bright rosy-pink bar is left between the 
real blue and the soft grey of the great cloud mass covering all the 
-hern and eastern heavens. As the red sun sinks behind the hills the 
thousands of Gulls and Curlew fly silently in to their roosting-places 
he vast sands in innumerable chevrons and lines etched against the 
: sky: snowy lines of ghost Gulls skimming over the wet mud in 
t of the carrier’s cart, crossing over the sands from the mainland 
bb-tide. 


Winter night comes down over Ocean and Island, and with the 
m rising to the full, the long white breakers come rolling into Coves 
*, one behind another, dissolving into white-flecked pools and whole 
: of white surf and foam in the bright moonlight. The familiar 
onk”’ of a fishing Heron comes from the reefs. Swift whistling wings 
inseen Duck cleave the skies of the free world over the Island. 

As I return to the village in the early hours of the morning, a White 
i, weaving up and down the ledges of the lonnin, vanishes round a 
n-stack. He appears jet-black in the bright light of the moon shining 











ai my back ! 
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(Right) WINTER SCENE, LINDISFARNE 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS OBSCURE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


LL readers of Boswell are familiar with 
the young gentleman who is described 
as “a clergyman” but has attained 
everlasting fame because he was so 

savagely tossed and gored by the great lexico- 
grapher. ‘“‘Were not Dr. Dodd’s sermons ad- 
dressed to the passions?’’ he innocently asked, 
glad perhaps of an opportunity for a telling 
question. ‘‘They were nothing, Sir, be they 
addressed to what they may,’’ replied Dr. 
Johnson, and there was an end of him. It was 
an end only for that evening however, for 
he has since enjoyed a celebrity which has 
been, if possible, enhanced by a charming 
essay about him of Sir Max Beerbohm’s. 
* * * 


I was reminded of that young man a little 
while ago when skimming, as I often do, over 
the list of ‘Feats, Interesting Facts and Extra- 
ordinary Occurrences’’ which fills many pages 
of the Golfer's Handbook. ‘There I came across 
one who is also immortal and anonymous, and 
his anonymity seems really a little hard on him. 
Here is his story: ‘1889. In the Open Cham- 
pionship at Musselburgh an amateur, who 
partnered Andrew Kirkaldy, holed the last 
hole in one. It was almost dark when the 
championship finished and when the player hit 
his cleek shot the green could scarcely be made 
out from the tee.’? A similar darkness has 
descended on the hero of that feat. It sticks in 
iny head that somewhere else I have reaa who 

> was, but as far as this semi-official record is 
‘oncerned his name, like that of the last Lord 
Ravenswood, ‘‘shall be lost evermo.’’ I 
anot help reflecting how Andrew must have 
cavied the cleek shot, since on that occasion 
tied with Willie Park for the Championship 

d lost on playing off the tie. Perhaps he 
pressed himself strongly on the point, but 
.t is by the way. It is surely cruel that the 
‘or man should be nameless, for he must have 
en greeted with shouting and with laughter; 
Musselburgh must have rung with him and 
\ny a time doubtless in subsequent years was 
called upon to tell the tale anew. Now a 


ae | 


wave of oblivion has passed over his name and 
he is simply ‘“‘an amateur,’’ a P.B.A. 

As Imused upon that man’s untoward fate 
it occurred to me to wonder whether there were 
in the same record many other of the “‘illustri- 
ous obscure’? whose names had been by ill 
chance or injustice withheld from the world. 
I found quite a number of them, as to some of 
whom one would like to know more. Who for 
instance was ‘‘a girl’? who played an important 
part in another Championship, that of 1878 at 
Prestwick? The story of the finish of that 
Championship is well known, how Jamie Ander- 
son with four holes to go first holed a full iron 
shot, next a putt of fifteen yards or so and at 
the 17th, then a short hole, his tee shot. It is 
at that 17th that the young lady comes into 
the story. Anderson had teed the ball for his 
shot when she pointed out that it was outside 
the marks, whereupon he teed again and holed 
out in one, and even so he only won the Cham- 
pionship in the end by a single shot. Who was 
his unknown benefactress? She must have 
known the game and had all her wits about her. 
Beyond that all is hidden and yet she did what 
very few of us have done, she changed the 
course of history. 

* * * 


w-f. Turning on a page or two I find another 
lady who has possibly some cause of complaint. 
She lost the final of a certain tournament at 
Paterson in New Jersey at the 106th hole. She 
and her adversary halved an eighteen-hole 
match, and at intervals of a few days they con- 
tinued to try to reach a decision but it was 
only after 6 weeks and 88 holes that they were 
able to do so. Then the other lady won and her 
name is duly given, Mrs. Edwin Labaugh, but 
the poor loser who equally contributed to the 
record is left in outer darkness. Having gone 
so far and worked so hard she deserved more 
specific mention. I protest against this pander- 
ing to mere success. 

There are plenty of anonymous gentlemen 
likewise, particularly among those who have 
hit and killed birds and beasts with their shots. 






The slayers of several sea-gulls, a weasel, a 
young hare, a fine trout, a sparrow-hawk and 
one of a covey of partridges will all themselves 
rest in unvisited tombs as far as this record is 
concerned since there is no clue to their identities. 
On the other hand the Rev. Davies Jones of 
Bala, who apparently aimed a mashie shot at 
a ball at the mouth of a rabbit hole and killed 
the rabbit instead, has his title set out at full 
length, perhaps out of respect for his cloth. 
There seems some unfairness here; ‘‘its unekal’”’ 
as Mr. Weller Senior used to say when his grog 
was not made half and half. 


* * * 


Apart from the question of justice there 
is another and perhaps a wider one, namely 
whether a golfer would- wish to be remembered 
for ever by some absurd performance or whether 
it would be better for him to be wholly for- 
gotten. I myself provide an example. On 
another page of the book I am most deservedly 
gibbeted for having hit three balls out of bounds 
at a certain nineteenth hole after my opponent 
had hit two. It is implied, and no doubt rightly, 
that so many balls were never hit jointly out of 
bounds before. Here is fame which is hardly to 
be distinguished from infamy. I am mentioned 
in one or two other parts of the book in a rather 
more honourable context but I suspect that 
this lamentable achievement will survive, when 
I have elsewhere been blotted out to make room 
for younger persons. I have always believed 
that the minor murderers in the Chamber of 
Horrors are after a time melted down in favour 
of more topical successors, but the really great 
ones, such as William Palmer and Dr. Crippen, 
remain. So in respect of my shots out of bounds 
I may be remembered with the greater criminals. 
Having therefore some sympathy with the un- 
fortunately immortal I feel a little sorry for 
one who is named as the winner of a certain 
“‘Duffers’ Medal” at Biarritz which took the 
traditional form of a large wooden spoon. There 
are, or were, some holes at Biarritz, especially 
one up a cliff, which could prove expensive : 
so it is not surprising to know that the winner’s 
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score was 316. He was the Chevalier von Cittern, 
and even if he had never played before and 
never did so again—and both seem probable— 
he has attained his niche. Most people, save 
possibly those who played behind him, will 
think that he well earned it by his perseverance. 
and, more or less @ propos, a kind correspondent 
has just sent me a copy of a Scottish paper in 
which there is an extract from the New York 
World of fifty years ago. ‘“‘In the women’s 
tournament won by Mrs. Ford,’’ thus it reads, 
“the average number of strokes to each hole 
was 121; the average for the men was 92.” 
With such scoring as that even the Chevalier 
could not compete. 

There are, of course, cases in which the 
reason for concealment is obvious. The gentle- 
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man who at 8 a.m. on a Sunday morning drove 
off from Piccadilly Circus and holed out at the 
Royal Exchange, might to-day safely disclose 
his identity but at the time he may have dis- 
trusted the police. So he is for ever veiled as 
“a golfer.’’ Similarly the two players who were 
driven off the seventh green by an obdurate 
ram to take refuge behind a tree, and ultimately 
had to give up the game, may have preferred 
what Zero, ‘“‘the Dynamiter,’’ called an “‘anony- 
mous infernal glory.’’ We may feel tolerably 
certain that we should have imitated their 
caution, but when in safety we ourselves 
might be inclined to laugh at them. 

There are various other instances that I 
might give, such as that of the golfer who had 
to resign in the semi-final of a tournament 
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because his pince-nez got so wet that he could 
not see the ball. His name hardly seems essen. 
tial and many other spectacled golfers, who 
have suffered in the rain, may be jealous of his 
pre-eminence. At any rate, with the aid of 
that invaluable book, to which all my thanks, 
I have said enough to show that there are 
other ways of gaining renown besides that of 
winning championships, even if it be only 
nameless renown. Some of the greatest in other 
walks of life remain anonymous as anyone may 
discover from the Oxford Dictionary of Quota- 
tions. Who was it who described his Head 
Master in those transcendent words, ‘‘A beast 
but a just beast’’? He lives for us only as a 
Rugby boy and so will ‘‘An amateur” and 
“A girl.” 


DECEMBER BLOODSTOCK SALES 


HORTAGE of space permits only of a 

very abbreviated description of the 1944 

December Sales, which will most assuredly 

go down to history as one of the greatest 
bloodstock auctions of ail time. They differed 
from the September auction in that the cata- 
logue was a mixed one, as distinct from one 
confined to yearlings, and from the one pre- 
sented in October which contained a few minor 
variations; the December Sale appealed to 
every variety of buyer and contained every 
variety of thoroughbred in existence. 

Just for a change, fine weather favoured 
the proceedings and from the time that the 
Sale opened on the Monday morning until it 
concluded, on the Friday afternoon, the 
attendance was well up to pre-war strength. 

Expectations were that the first day’s pro- 
ceedings would be on the quiet side. Like all 
expectations in these days, they were falsified as, 
from the very start, there was never a dull 
moment and some of the prices made were a 
long way above the most optimistic estimates. 
Actually on the day, Mr. H. J. Brueton, a 
Midland commission-agent who has recently 
purchased the Burntwood Stud, near Win- 
chester, was about the biggest buyer. Obviously 
purchasing to carry on the world-wide reputa- 
tion that the Stud obtained through its founder, 
the late Mr. Donald Nicoll, he bought Gold 
Bridge’s five-year-old son Brunel for 3,600gs. ; 
just out-stayed Chub Leach to obtain Lord 
Astor’s colt High Profit, who is by the Derby 
and St. Leger winner Hyperion from the Oaks 
winner Pennycomequick, at 4,000gs. and then 
got that useful two-year-old Sun Stream’s own- 
brether, Seven Seas, who is by Hyperion from 
Drift, a Swynford mare, for 700gs. With these 
three horses as stallions the Burntwood Stud 
should most assuredly live up to, even if it does 
not exceed, its previous renown. 

Mr. Brueton’s outlay for High Profit was 
equalled by that of Mr. Peter Burrell who gave 
a like amount for the two-year-old filly Puk- 
wana on behalf of the National Stud. By 
Papyrus, who has done so well as the sire of the 
dams of winners, she comes from Flag of Truce’s 
dam Concordia, a Son-in-Law mare. Captain 
Boyd-Rochfort was Mr. Burrell’s most strenuous 
opponent. 

Others on the first day can only be men- 
tioned briefly. Merchant Navy who left the 
ring unsold with an offer of 2,900gs. was sub- 
sequently sold to the British Bloodstock Agency 
for 2,500gs.; the Argentine buyer Mr. L. H. 
Nhite made several purchases, including 
William of Valence’s daughter Fickle Jean, for 
export, and Mr. Tom Rimell disbursed 2,500gs. 
for the three-year-old colt Salver who claims 
King Salmon as his sire and is from the half-bred 


mare Versicle. 
* * * 


The sensation of the second day was the 
purchase by Mrs. Nagle of the two-year-old 
Carpatica for 15,000gs. By the Derby and St. 
Leger winner Hyperion from the One Thousand 
Guineas winner Campanula and so bred ‘‘in the 
purple” on both sides of her ancestry, she looks 
and is bred like a classic winner. Mrs. Nagle is 
no newcomer to the Turf as she bred and owned 
Sandsprite who ran second to Mid-day Sun in 


the Derby of 1937; she 
is, nowadays, the owner 
of the Westerlands 
Stud where Coronach 
used to stand and was, 
fortunately, the under- 
bidder for Happy 
Landing when he was 
sold for £13,600gs. last 
December. The Middle- 
ham trainer Sam Arm- 
strong, who was bid- 
ding for the Gaekwar 
of Baroda, was Mrs. 
Nagle’s chief competi- 
tor, but there was no 
doubt that she _ in- 
tended to have the filly 
at any cost, and all 
who saw the sale will 
wish her the success 
she deserves. 

Next highest 
figure was the 7,300gs. 
that Fred Darling dis- 
bursed on behalf of 
Mr. J. A. Dewar for 
that sterling mare 
Monsoon, while the British Bloodstock Agency 
went to 6,000gs., on behalf of a Brazilian client, 
for Blue Peter’s three-parts sister Bonny Ann, 
and the Anglo-Irish Agency, represented by 
Mr. More O’Farrell, paid 5,000gs. for Bahram’s 
son Baman; 3,500gs. for Mahmoud’s grey son 
Madrassi, and 2,400gs. for Martaban, a bay colt 
by Mahmoud, for export to India. 


* * * 


Further prices te note were the 5,100gs. 
given for Orestes on behalf of Mr. Richard 
Dawson’s Cloghran Stud in Ireland; the 5,000gs. 
that Mr. P. Donaldson disbursed for Ribbon’s 
three-parts sister Bunting; the 2,800gs. that 
Lord Fitzwilliam spent upon Gainsborough’s 
nine-year-old daughter Painter’s Song; the 
2,700gs. that Mr. Clifford Nicholson gave for 
Pelerine, a half-sister to the St. Leger winner 
Scottish Union, and the 2,300gs. that J. Oxx, 
bidding on behalf of an Irish owner, got rid of in 
the process of buying the young Bosworth mare 
Rose Song who appears certain in foalto Turkhan. 

Tuesday’s sale can be called exceptional. 
The right word to use about Wednesday’s 
auction is beyond me. The very third lot and, 
at that, a filly-foal by Watling Street, came 
into the ring before anyone had really settled 
down and within a very brief space of time had 
found a new owner in Mr. Phil Bull—buying, 
probably, for Mr. William Hill the well-known 
Park Lane commission-agent—at 2,800gs. 

From that time on until dim-out time was 
becoming ominous there was never a dull 
moment. To condense the whole thing as much 
as possible, Sir John Jarvis just outstayed 
Professor Brayley Reynolds and Mrs. Nagle to 
obtain the Fair Trial mare Mercy, who is in foai 
to Big Game, at 12,000gs.; Miss Paget’s agent 
Purcell took Sun Chariot’s half-sister Sister 
Ciara, who looks in foal to Dastur, at 11,000gs. 
with Sir John Jarvis the runner-up; and, at 
10,500gs., Lord Milford became the new owner 
of Exhibitionnist who is the first One Thousand 








R. Anscomb 


SISTER CLARA. Cost 20gs. in 1939. Now has made 11,000gs. 
Her yearling filly, by Stardust made 6,600gs. in October 


Guineas and Oaks winner to be sold by public 
auction since Sceptre. Just to show what an 
investment bloodstock really is, Mercy was sold 
to her present vendor for 2,000gs. at the 
December Sales of 1941 while Sister Clara, who 
is the only mare her owner Major Doyle pos- 
sesses, was bought by him as a yearling at 
Goff’s Dublin Sales of 1939, for 20gs. and, 
besides making what she did now, was respon- 
sible for a yearling which was sold at the 
October Sales for 6,600gs. Add it up, 11,000gs. 
and 6,600gs. is not a bad five years’ return for 
an outlay of 20gs. on a hobby mare. 

To drop from the five-figure lots to the 
dozens that made four figures would be changing 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, besides using 
up more space than I have at my disposal. In an 
experience of twenty years’ regular attendance, 
there has been nothing previously to equal these 
Sales. They have eclipsed everything that | 
have ever seen and made one rather proud of 
having something to do with the British 
bloodstock industry. 

* * * 


Wednesday was as usual the peak day but 
the fall off on the Thursday was far more 
gradual than usual. There were certainly no 
five-figure lots, but Professor Brayley Reynolds 
gave 8,100gs. for Jacopo’s half-sister Dawn Ray ; 
Mrs. Nagle was in the market for the young mare 
Summer Stream and took her at 6,100gs., and 
Hay Harvest, who looks full in foal to the N2- 
tional Stud stallion Big Game, at 5,500gs.; 
Mrs. Barker, the new owner of the Norman Court 
Stud, bought Hermia, who is carrying to Blu 
Peter, for 5,700gs., while the Anglo-Iris 
Agency, who had a very busy week, p# 
4,100gs. for a filly foal by Fair Trial fre: 
Carissa, on behalf oi the Kildangan Stud. 

Friday was comparatively quiet but j ::t 
acted as a conclusion to a really wonderful w:* 
that will live long in the memories of those w .2 
were present. RoysTon. 
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‘ NOW is the crystallization of the water 
C vapour in the air into geometrical forms. 

[he molecules in the vapour pass directly 
k— from a gaseous to a solid form without 
an is iermediate liquid stage. 

he actual foundation or nucleus of a snow 
crystal is a tiny particle of solid matter. Over 
industrial and civilized areas there is an abun- 
dance of such material in the form of smoke 
and dust. In areas remote from civilization. 
wind-carried evaporated sea spray provides 
nuclei of salt grains, and other solid particles 
are derived from vegetable and other natural 
sources. Incidentally, laboratory-made snow 
has been formed round a nucleus of rabbit’s hair. 
This nucleus and the ice immediately surround- 
ing it shows up in photomicrographs of snow 
crystals as a central point. 

The water vapour condenses on the solid 
nucleus and forms a tiny ice disc or needle. 
Balloonists have sometimes found themselves 
surrounded by these incipient snow crystals, so 
tiny that they are visible only by the sunlight 
glinting on them. Further condensation takes 
place on this solid foundation, and thus the 
snow crystal is built up. 

Snow crystals vary in size from one- 
hundredth to about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, and in the commoner plate-like forms 
the thickness is normally one-tenth of the width. 


The number of snow crystals which fall 
during a heavy storm is astronomical. By 
estimating the number which fall on a given 
area during a given time it is possible to make 
a rough calculation of the total number of 
crystals. falling during a storm. Vincent J. 
Schaefer has calculated that during a ten-hour 
storm about a thousand billion flakes will ‘fall 
on an acre of land. 


All snow crystals are built upon the plan 
of the hexagon, although the shape may vary 
rom an equilateral triangle, like a hexagon 
with three shortened sides, to a double-hexagon 
with twelve sides. Such twelve-pointed crystals, 
however, may be the result of two or even three 
growths, superimposed. 
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FOSSILIZING SNOW 





By FRANK W. LANE 


(Left) THE WORK OF 
FOSSILIZING SNOW 
CRYSTALS 


(Right) A CRYSTAL 

IS PLACED ON A 

DROP OF RESIN ON 
A GLASS SLIDE 


In many crystals there is a central hexagonal 
plate from which radiate six rays at an angle 
of 60 degrees. Each of these rays bears one or 
more sets of branching plumes set at 60 degrees 
to the main ray. Despite the similarity in 
design, no two snow crystals out of the countless 
trillions which have fallen have ever been found 
to be identical. 

The exquisite beauty of a snow crystal 
makes even the professional meteorologist break 
out into lyrical prose. Dr. W. J. Humphreys, 
for example, writes : 


We view with lens and record with camera 
the perfection and intricacy of these marvel- 
lous gems that from an infinite store glisten, 
not in a lapidary’s locked-up booth, but over 
all outdoors, as far as the eye can see, where 
sparkle and gleam for each to have and to 
hold, more diamonds than ever enriched the 
marts of Golconda. 


There appears to be a relation between the 
form of crystal and the atmospheric conditions 
in which it is formed. In the future meteoro- 
logists may be able to read the conditions of 
the upper air from the types of snow crystals 
falling, as geologists now read past history from 
the record of the rocks. The advantages to 
weather forecasting and thus to aviation and 
other sciences are obvious. 


Several photographers have essayed the 
difficult task of capturing on the photographic 
plate the swift-passing beauty of the snow cry- 
stal. Most famous of such photographers was 
the American, Wilson A. Bentley, who took 
some 6,000 photomicrographs of snow crystals. 


A few years ago another American, 
Vincent J. Schaefer, of the General Electric 
Research Laboratory, discovered another 
method of preserving the delicate form of a 
snow crystal. By using a special type of resin 
Schaefer found he could make a permanent cast 
of the crystal. 

There are some variations to suit different 
conditions but the following gives a good general 
idea of the process he has used with considerable 
success. 
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CRYSTALS 










A strip of velvet or other dark material 
is fastened to a board or table. When a snow 
crystal is seen against this dark background a 
small drop of a solution of Formvar, a trans- 
parent plastic resin often used for electric 
insulation, is placed on a glass slide. The 
solvent for the resin does not mix with water. 
A two-ounce bottle of the solution contains 
enough to preserve 3,000 snow crystals. 


The snow crystal is picked up with a tooth- 
pick, piece of wire or knitting needle—the same 
instrument which is used to place the resin on 
the glass slide. The snow crystal easily adheres 
to the still moist rod. The crystal is then 
made to drop on the glass. Sometimes, especi- 
ally if alarge crystal is used, it is necessary to 
place another small drop of the resin on top of 
the crystal. 


The whole operation is so simple that 
Schaefer says that one of his most successful 
pupils is a seven-year-old girl. 


The solvent soon evaporates and leaves the 
snow crystal encased within a shell of resin 
about 1/1,200th of an inch thick. But the 
characteristic hexagonal pattern of the snow 
crystal is preserved in microscopic detail. To 
preserve the delicate shell a transparent sheet 
of resin or a glass cover-slip or slide is placed 
over it. 


The exact replica of the snow crystal can 
then be examined at leisure under the micro- 
scope.or be photographed by the photomicro- 
graphic camera without fear that the crystal 
will melt away at any moment. 


A slight modification of this method pro- 
vides an easy way to make a permanent record 
of frost and other similar perishable formations. 
To fossilize frost a sheet of glass is left out of 
doors all night on the grass or snow. The frost 
forms on the bottom surface. 


In the morning some of the resin is poured 
over the glass. When it dries the film which is 
left can be stripped off and mounted between 
two pieces of glass for protection. 


marc 


Photographs by The General Electric Company 


TYPES OF SNOW CRYSTALS SUCH AS THESE USUALLY FALL IN COLD PERIODS WHEN THERE IS 


NOT MUCH MOISTURE IN THE AIR 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


KING’S STANDING 


From Lord Latymer. 


‘NIR,—The interesting correspon- 
. J dence about the King’s Standing 
in Ashdown Forest has reminded me 
that there is also a King’s Standing 
(spelt Kingstanding in the Ordnance 
Map) in what used to be the ancient 
Forest of Wychwood. It is a farm 
something under two miles S.E. from 
Ascott under Wychwood, and rather 
over two miles N.E. from the old royal 
palace, or hunting-box, of Langley. 

It is hard to say which King it 
refers to, as so many Kings have 
hunted in Wychwood, from Saxon 
times onward. Tradition has it that 
King John built the original hunting- 
box at Langley, though of this there is 
not any positive proof. It is certain, 
however, that Edward I was at 
Langley in 1281, and that he gave the 
sporting rights and emoluments of the 
forest to his mother Eleanor. From 
that time, until the reign of Henry VII, 
Langley seems to have belonged to-the 
queens rather than to the kings of 
England. Henry VII rebuilt the 
hunting lodge, and parts of his work 
are incorporated in the farm-house 
which stands there now. In the ceiling 
of one of the original bay windows you 
may see the floriated initials of Henry 
and Elizabeth, H. and E. 

Henry VIII, that mighty hunter, 
was often at Langley, as one may read 
in John Buchan’s good book, The 
Curtein of the Dark. Princess Mary 
was there in 1543, and Princess Eliza- 
beth visited it on her way from 
Woodstock to Burford in 1554. 
James I, with his sons, hunted from 
Langley, and in the Shipton Parish 
Register there is the following entry : 
“Buried a French boy which came on 
Wednesday night and died on Thurs- 
day morning, the Court lying at Great 
Langley.’ This is under the date of 
September 18, 1603. Charles I was 
also at Langley, but after the civil 
wars were over, Royalties who wished 
to hunt deer in Wychwood stayed at 
Cornbury, the great house which Lord 
Clarendon built near Charlbury. 

So one is offered a wide field of 
choice as to the monarch who took up 
his Stand in Wychwood Forest. It 
might be any one from Canute to the 
House of Hanover. One question does 
occur to me however, which perhaps 
one of your more learned correspon- 
dents can answer. When did the prac- 
tice of driving deer to a lurking archer, 
or gunner, come into being? I have 
always believed that our Tudor Kings 
were sportsmen who hunted their stag 
with hounds. Was it the knock-kneed 
King Jamie who first started driving 
his deer? There should be in existence 
some evidence on the point, but I 
cannot lay :ny hand on it.—LaTYMER, 
Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxfordshire. 


IN ASHDOWN FOREST 


Sir,—I do not know if the wandering 
reminiscences of an old man are of 
any interest but here they are. 

Your correspondent Mr. A. W. 
Perkins in his interesting letter 
published in your December 8 issue 
states that “wild deer roamed the 
Forest up to the close of the eighteenth 
century, the last, a doe, being killed by 
the Hartfield and Withyham Harriers 
just below Gill’s Lap about 1808.” 


We bought Pippingford Park 
which is in the centre of Ashdown 
Forest and near King’s Standing 


exactly 100 years later, in 1908. Wild 
red and fallow deer still roamed the 
Forest and spent much of their time 
in our woods. I had to fence the Home 
Farm against them. Until the fencing 
was complete I used occasionally to 
wait for them at dusk. I used a tele- 
scopic sight because they never 
appeared until it was nearly dark and 
I could use this sight for about 15 
minutes after the ordinary foresight 
had become invisible. The damage 
they did to crops was considerable, 
but perhaps their worst trick was to 
pull up large numbers of roots and 


throw them over their backs. The 
largest animal I killed was a hummel 
which cleaned 22 stone. 

I do not know whether they were 
descended from the original stock, or 
if they had at some time escaped from 
Buckurst, Buxted or some other park. 
However, they were certainly wild and 
roamed the Forest, and some of them 
were exceptionally light in colour. 

We once had an M.F.H. of the 
Burstow who was not a very skilled 
foxhunter. He complained to me that 
it was impossible to hunt foxes if I 
kept deer. My answer was that the 
deer were wild and he should train 
his hounds not to run riot. I told him 
that the Duke of Beaufort would give 
him a stag for that purpose, but he 
declined the offer. 

Local poachers used to try, 
without much success, to snare, the 
deer in gaps in fences, etc. The snares 
were made of stranded fencing wire 
tethered to the root of a tree and we 
removed a considerable number of 
them. 

One evening I was walking 
through a wood and I was asked by 
the Huntsman of the Surrey Stag 
Hounds if I could tell him where he 
was and if I had seen his hounds. I 
told him he was in Pippingford Park 
and that the hounds had gone through 
about 5 minutes previously. ‘‘Good 
Lord, sir,’’ he said, “4 p.m., 35 miles 
from home and they’ll pick up a fresh 


design of a country cottage is the 
same throughout the country. The 
only variation is the external finish, 
i.e. thatched, slate or tile roof, 
casement or sash windows, and local 
stone cob or brick walling. 


The present tendency to strive 
after novelty in design, as though a 
house were a lady's hat, has not pro- 
duced very satisfactory results.— 
H. G. GrirFin, Secretary, Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, 
4, Hobart Place, London, S.W.1. 


BIRD-BATH INCIDENTS 


S1r,—In an article of mine on a bird- 
table, which you recently published, 
I ought perhaps to have suggested 
methods of attracting birds other 
than by food. The bird-bath is one 
device that will occur to most people. 
Here, with me, it is not very success- 
ful, owing I think to there being already 
so many popular bathing resorts in 
the vicinity. A much more promising 
way of attracting species that are not 
to be tempted by food is to provide 
nesting materials, though, of course, 
this avails only in the breeding season. 

My plan, which has worked very 
well, is to fasten a _ hollowed-out 
stump on the bird-table in which is 
kept a supply of feathers, wool and 
hair. Theoretically, I suppose, any of 
the many species that use these 





NEIGHBOURS’ QUARREL 


See letter: Bird-bath Incidents 


certain.’’—CeciL E. 
Court, Kneb- 


wild stag for 
BansBury, Daitchworth 
worth, Hertfordshire. ~ 


NEW HOUSES AND 
TRADITION 


S1r,—The point about the design of 
small houses which is brought out in 
Mr. Austen Hall’s letter which ap- 
peared in your issue of December 1, 
was strongly emphasised in the 
Memorandum on Rural Housing sub- 
mitted by the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England to the Minister 
of Health’s Rural Housing Sub- 
Committee in 1943, where it stated :-— 


Concerning design, the basic prob- 
lem is to get the public to accept 
the simple rural style in preference 
to the ornate bungalow or villa 
which has been so much favoured 
in the last twenty years, to the 
extreme detriment of the country- 
side. Generally speaking, the basic 





materials in the construction of their 
nests might pay me a visit. Actually, 
the willow-warbler comes regularly 
for feathers and the spotted fly- 
catcher for hair. The wren, long-tailed 
tit and I think the chiffchaff call more 
rarely. Then, occasionally, more un- 
usual species arrive, like the garden- 
warbler, whitethroat, pied flycateher 
and redstart, though I cannot say 
definitely what attracts these last- 
mentioned visitors; it may be only 
curiosity. 

The common birds that call regu- 
larly for food also help themselves 
freely, and very wastefully, to the 
stock of feathers, hair and wool. 
They seem to have no difficulty in 
finding it 

Once, two hen willow-warblers 
arrived at the same time and instantly 
started a very graceful aerial combat. 
Up and down and round about they 
chased each other. Then, suddenly, 
but only for a fraction of a second, 
they both alighted at the very spot 


on which my camera was focused 
As they darted off again I realised 
that, in the instant they had remained 
poised motionless, I had squeezeq 
the release, more I think as the result 
of reflex action than volition. 

I am sending the result for yoy 
to see.—M. S. Woop, Orrest Foot 
Windermere, Westmorland. 


A LONDON TRADE TOKEN 
OF 1666 


From Siyv Ambrose Heal. 


Sir, —The trade token which was 
recently dug up at Harrow and illus. 
trated in your issue of December 8 jg 
recorded in Dr. Williamson’s edition 
of Boyne’s Trade Tokens as follows: 


No. 2147— 
Obverse. AT. YE. 


WILL. © MERs. 
BACKSIDE = The figure «f Will, 
Somers. 

Reverse. OULD. FISH. STREE” 1666, 


= I. M. W. 


Of the issuer nothing is know’ save 
that his initials were I. W. and his 
wife’s M. W. His trade is no? indi- 
cated, but the sign of “The Will 
Somers’’ may well have been that of 
a tavern keeper though it is not given 
as such in Dr. Kenneth Rogers's Signs 
and Taverns Around London Bridge: 
nor have I been able to find it recorded 
elsewhere. 

The effigy displayed on the token 
commemorates Will Somers, or 
Sommers, the favourite jester of 
Henry VIII, and presents him wearing 
a cap and feather and a long gown and 
carrying his horn as he appears in a 
well-known print. Beneath this por- 
trait are the lines ‘— 


What though thou think’st mee clad 
in strange attire 

Knowe I am suted to my owne 
deseire ; 


This Horne I have betokens Som- 
mers game 

Which sportive tyme will bid thee 
reade my name; 

All with my nature well agreeing 
too, 

As both the Name, and Tyme, and 
Habit doe. 

On the obverse face of the coin 
appear the two letters OB, presumably 
contraction of Obolus and indicates the 
value. 

Will Somers has his place in the 
Dictionary of National Biography 
where it is stated that “his fame long 
survived his death’ in 1560. This 
is well borne out by the token which 
was struck in 1666, a hundred years or 
so later—AMBROSE HEAL, Baylin’s 
Farm, Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire. 


RATS AND A THRESHER 


S1r,—The following struck me as 
worth comment. Some stacks of corn 
not far from here appeared to be a 
stronghold of rats. I kept a watchful 
eye for the visit of the thresher, which 
came at last, but was held up by bad 
weather, for several days. When the 
thresher started I took my Cairns and 
found the stacks web wired round, 
but not a single rat was left. The 
whole colony had left on sight of the 
thresher.—ARTHUR CAGLEY, Berwick- 
on-Tweed. 


SAVE OUR TREES FROM 
DESTRUCTION 


S1r,—I was very pleased to se» the 
letter Save Our Trees from Desty: ction 
in CouNTRY LIFE of December & My 
own experiences prove that t } 
chiefly boys who are responsible for 
the damage. The roads in this | »igh- 
bourhood have been very plea: «ntly 
planted with flowering trees of s_veral 
kinds—whitebeam, rowan, al 10nd, 
cherry, red may and so forth— nd | 
doubt whether you would find o tree 
(certainly not in this road) that |). not 
been mutilated, in some cases sev rely, 
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THE HOLLOW ELM TREE 


See letter: Dangerous Eims 


by | os. I have myself warned them 
and od to explain something of the 
adv. ages of trees, but they seem to 
have o knowledge. One day when 
boys vere driving long nails into a 
tree asked them if they were not 


taug ° about trees at school, to which 
aboy ‘about 12 replied, “They don’t 
learn “s nothink.”’ 

e local council is concerned 
abo! uch damage but can do nothing 
unle. ‘hey have the names of offen- 
ders. One feels one cannot report 
child »n who have had no teaching 
and ‘> whom trees are no more than 
a mo. t suitable thing to hack at with 
a penknife or other tool._—J. R. W., 


Wembley, Middlesex. 


DANGEROUS ELMS 


Sir,—-Old elms of considerable height, 
the trunks of which tend to splay out 
near ground level, should always be 
suspect. The enclosed photograph 
proves, I think, that in one case at any 
rate this opinion proved correct.— 


A. D. C. Le SuEur, Stream Lane, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 
BINDWEED 


Sir,—Mr. Anthony Scull is quite right; 
there is no difficulty in getting rid of 
bindweed. 

He, however, wastes time in 
digging the stuff out down to 6 inches. 
Just take a Dutch hoe and crop off 
the sprouts directly they appear, and 
a couple of years, or less, will complete 
the job. 

I’ve picked a nice basket of rasp- 
berries this month (December) in the 
vile climate we get in Gloucestershire ! 
It just depends on the variety you 
grow.—W. Percy Cook, Woodcroft, 
Sneyd Park, Bristol. 


THE BRITISH WAY OF 
LIFE 


Sir,—In a recent letter in Country 
Lire, under the title The British Way 
of Life, I quoted from a speech by Mr. 
Hamilton Kerr in the debate in “the 
House of Commons last May on the 
export of works of art from this coun- 
try, wherein he advocated the bring- 
ing together at home and in the 
Dominions and Colonies, of represen- 
tative collections of British pictures, 
furn ture and such-like, representing 
; he British Way of Life” in earlier 
Im¢ 

‘n his speech Mr. Hamilton Kerr 
described how in the 18th-century 
gra... tour “‘the average young man 
of --shion bumped and creaked in his 
heay coach across Europe.” With 
hin: :n his coach he would have taken, 
in itish fashion, his tea-things in a 
fit case and other articles he was 
: tomed to have about him at 
. Striking representation of the 
Br’ "sh way of life upon the Continent 
in eighteenth century is this con- 
ver “ion piece depicting the Prince 
anc. “rincess of Piedmont taking tea 
; it Ledy Erne and her sister-in-law, 
ac. Hervey, at Evian-les-Bains in 
the “ammer of 1786. 

he Prince—who succeeded to 


the throne of Sicily and 
Sardinia as Charles 
Emmanuel IV in 1796— 
is handing tea to his 
wife, Marie Clothilde, 
sister of Louis XVI of 
France. The hostess, the 
Countess of Erne, is pour- 
ing milk into a cup. On 
the right is Lady Hervey, 
and beside her her little 
daughter, Eliza—ances- 
tress of the present Lord 
Howard de Walden. Be- 
tween Lady Erne and 
the Prince is her daugh- 
ter Caroline,;who married 
James Stuart- Wortley, 
late Baron Wharncliffe, 
of Wortley. 

The scene is a villa 
at Evian on the lake 
of Geneva—visible from 
the window—which 
had been lent to Lady 
Erne. The Prince and Princess came 
here to stay with her. They so much 
enjoyed their visit and her society 
that the Princess ordered the painter, 
Guttenbrunn, to paint this picture as 
a souvenir of their holiday, and 
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These young lads were known as 
“‘bun (bound) boys” because they 
were all apprenticed to the calico- 
printing business for some years, and 
such secrecy was maintained concern- 
ing the colouring processes that the 
restrictions on these apprentices’ 
movements amounted almost to im- 
prisonment. Through the gateway 
seen in the accompanying photograph 
is a courtyard, enclosed by a high wall 
now ruinous. 

A snuff-mill, which was situated 
near the riverside close to Woodside 
Castle, was closed down early last 
century, after the passing of an Act 
of Parliament prohibiting the carry- 
ing-on of snuff-mills within three miles 
of the sea, as a check to the smuggling 
of tobacco.—G. G. C., Aberdeen. 


A SILVER CROSS 


S1r,—I was most interested in your cor- 
respondent’s photograph, in Collectors’ 
Questions of December 1, of the silver 
processional cross seen in Hexham 
Priory. 

This cross once belonged to my 
late husband. I have a photograph 
of it, under which he has written : 

Silver Processional Cross, Coptic 





THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF PIEDMONT TAKING TEA 
WITH LADY ERNE, 1786 
See letter: The British Way of Life 


despatched it to her in the following 
year from Turin with many tender 
expressions of friendship. Her daugh- 
ter, Caroline, inherited it, and the 
Hon. Clare Stuart-Wortley, Caroline’s 
great-granddaughter, is the owner. 

Most of the tea-things set out 
upon the table were doubtless brought 
by Lady Erne with her from England. 
The tall vase-shaped hot-water urn 
is of English silver or Sheffield plate. 
Both the teapot with its veiled figure 
of the woman of Sarepta on the lid, 
and the milk jug in the hostess’s hand 
are of Wedgwood’s black basalt ware. 
Of the porcelain, the second teapot 
(for another kind of tea), the second 
jug (for cream) and the slop basin of 
royal blue ornamented with gold may 
be Worcester. 

My thanks are due to Miss Stuart- 
Wortley for her help in the identifica- 
tion of the figures in the picture and 
for her permission to reproduce it.— 
H. CLiFForD SmitH, Highclere, near 
Newbury, Berkshire. 


A CASTLE FOR 
APPRENTICES 


Str,—Embowered among trees on 
Donside, a few miles from Aberdeen, 
stands an imposing building known 
locaily as Woodside Castle. The 
casual passer-by would, from its 
appearance, conclude that it had been 
the residence of some family of Scots 
nobility, but it can claim no such dis- 
tinction; the building was erected 
some hundred and fifty years ago, for 
the purpose of accommodating boys 
employed at a cotton mill which was 
situated near by. 








Church. Inscription on Socket in 
Arabic reads ‘‘ Dedicated to the 
Church of Abus-Saifar in Kafr 
Salamah in Shahkiyyeh.” Inscrip- 
tion round figure of S. Mercurius 
(Abus-Saifar, The Father of the Two 
Swords) reads: ‘‘Remember, O 
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Lord, Thy servant Faraj Allah the 
Son of Yusif in the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

My husband was evidently of the 
opinion that the cross is Coptic, though 
he does not suggest the date. 

The cross was in my husband’s 
possession for some years, during 
which time I recall it was once lent 
to be carried through the streets of 
Stafford on the occasion of a mission 
held here. 

It was sold about 35 years ago, 
as far as I can recollect, to someone 
who wished to give it to a church, 
though I cannot remember what 
church. 

I should be interested to know 
how it came to be in Hexham Priory, 
and regret I can give no further 
information about it.—ELIZABETH E. 
Brown, 9, Victoria Road, Stafford. 


THE LASS OF RICHMOND 
HILL 


Str,—A friend has sent me a cutting 
on The Lass of Richmond Hill which 
quotes your conclusions about the 
song. Leonard McNally wrote the 
words in honour of his_ sweet- 
heart, the Frances I’Anson who be- 
came his first wife. The story has 
been handed down, from mother to 
daughter, in each successive genera- 
tion of her kinsfolk since her time. 

The family tradition is that she 
was staying with my ancestor, who 
was her uncle, at Hill House, Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, while her parents 
were trying to prevent the marriage 
and that it was then that McNally 
wrote the words of the song. He was 
a dramatist and librettist as well as a 
barrister. 

A few years ago a descendant of 
Leonard McNally by his second wife 
completely confirmed our claim. 

Surely this is evidence enough? 
Our story, moreover, was accepted 
many years ago, by Notes and Queries 
and, later, by the Victoria County 
History for Yorkshire, for which I 
worked, and which contains both 
references under Richmond. See also 
McNally in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. In short Richmond, York- 
shire, knows; Richmond, Surrey, 
surmises. 

The song was, I believe, first sung 
at Vauxhall, so it was not surprising 
that Richmond, Surrey, should claim 
it. Nor was McNally likely to object; 
it would sell all the better for that. 

But, strangely enough, no one 
seems to notice that Richmond, York- 
shire, has adhered throughout to one 
and the same heroine, which speaks 
for itself; while Richmond, Surrey, 
has produced at Icast three claimants 
and no real evidence for any one of 
them. Mrs. Fitzherbert is perhaps the 





‘WOODSIDE CASTLE ON DONSIDE 
See letter: A Castle for Apprentices 








JOHNNY SITS DOWN 
Se letter:; How a Dog Sits 


favourite because of the allusion to 
“crowns.” But that is mere hyper- 
bole on the part of an Irish lover. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, moreover, was twice 
widowed before she met the future 
George IV and could not possibly be 


described as either a “lass’”’ or a 
“‘maid.’’-—M. Maynarp (Mrs.), Fir 
Tree Cottage, Chipperfield, Kings 


Langlev, Hertfordshire. 


THE SPEED OF SNAKES 
From Siry Stephen Renshaw. 


S1r,—Regarding the correspondence 
that has been going on under the snreed 
of snakes heading, I can quite definitely 
say that I have seen a black mamba 
travelling considerably quicker than 
a galloping horse. I was riding some 
years ago in the Transvaal near to 
the borders of Basutoland—a storm 
was brewing—and I put my horse 
into a canter, then a gallop to get to 
some cover. A mamba was disturbed 





too good an observer to distort plain 
facts in Natural History. In Rikhki- 
Tikki-Tavy he tells us :— 
When the cobra runs for her life, 
she goes like a whip-lash flicked 
across a horse’s neck. 

Those of us who have driven 
horses, before the general prevalence 
of cars, know very well what Kipling 
meant. And in Kaa’s Hunting the 
big Rock Python said to the Black 
Panther “‘ Feet or no feet, I can keep 
abreast of all thy four,’’ and later, on 
the same page, we find :—“‘strive as 
Bagheera might, the huge Rock- 
python held level with him.” 

I think it is generally agreed that 
Kipling had a very accurate know- 
ledge of the physical attributes of his 
jungle friends, even if he does glorify 
their mentality. 

Never can I be grateful enough 
for the breath of fresh English air 
which Country LIFE brings to me in 
Canada.—SyLvia SEELEY, 294, Somer- 
set Street West, Ottawa, Canada. 


HOW A DOG SITS 


S1r,—Is it usual for dogs to “‘sit’”’ as 
a human being does? Johnny always 
rests thus—on the arm of a chair ora 
doorstep or half way down stairs, and 
causes much amusement to strangers. 
—M. C. FarrcLouGu, Pengwern, Bryn- 
tirion Drive, Prestatyn, Flintshire. 


AN APOLLO LYRE 


Sir,—On page 946 of your issue of 
December 1 you illustrate an Apollo 
lyre. 

I have a lyre here which is similar 
in some respects. It is black lacquer 
and gold, harp-shaped at the handle. 
In respect to ornamentation the centre 
star is the same as that illustrated, 
the surround of this star being the 
same pattern as that shown on the 





A PEW-HEAD MEMORIAL: EMBLEMS OF COOK’S VOYAGES 


Church Memorials—A New Idea 


See letter: 


by either the premonition of the storm 
or the galloping horse. It easily kept 
up with the horse at a distance of 
about twenty yards and for a matter 
probably of one hundred yards, then 
put on speed, and crossed in front of 
the horse to disappear in some rocks. 
A racehorse is reckoned to travel at 
thirty-five miles an hour, and though 
my horse was not of this type it would 
probably be travelling round about 
thirty miles an hour and was easily 
beaten by the mamba. The snake’s 
mode of speed was from the tip of 
the tail in bounds. 

Incidentally, the hailstorm that 
came on was a very bad one and I had 
to dismount before I got to cover and 
put the saddle over my head. Possibly 
the pre-knowledge that the snake had 
made it put extra effort into its speed. 
Some of the hailstones were consider- 
ably bigger than marbles.—STEPHEN 
RENSHAW, Great Fransham, East 
Dereham, Norfolk. 


KIPLING’S SNAKES 

Sir,—As my copy of Country LIFE 
has to do its rounds in England before 
coming on to do its rounds in Canada, 
I fear this letter may be very out of 
date. I was much interested in the 
discussion on the speed of snakes and 
I called to mind at once what Rudyard 
Kipling said in The Jungle Book. 


Kipling certainly had first-hand know- 
ledge of Indian snakes, and he was 





outer rim in the picture. The outside 
lacquer surround on mine is acorns 
and oak leaves, the small scroll shown 
in the picture below the strings is the 
same as mine, and below that again 
is the badge of the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers. The name of the makers on 


my lyre is 
Wheatstone, 
436, Strand, 
London. 


This has always been here, and would 
I imagine date from about 1800.— 
C, LEICESTER-WARREN, Tablev House, 
Knutsford, Cheshire. 


IN THE LLEYN 


S1r,—Everyone is anxious to preserve 
the beauties of the Welsh landscape, 
but on the whole it seems preferable 
to have one concentrated camp site 
for Lleyn, on a big, flat stretch of land, 
of no particular use for any other 
purpose, than to have every sort of 
shack pitched all over the countryside. 
It is good that the inhabitants have 
been roused to such determined 
opposition, from whatever motives, 
against a Toli'ay camp there though 
alas! there would be little difficulty 
in securing from individual farmers 
the right to plant the said shacks 
almost anywhere ! 

Readers may 1ike to see the en- 
closed photograph of Tre’r Ceiri, 
showing Nevin Bay and the hills that 
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form the backbone of the Lleyn in 
the distance.—M. W., Hereford. 


BEE STINGS AND 
RHEUMATISM 


S1r,—Belief in the efficacy of bees’ 
poison as a cure for rheumatism is not 
confined to this country. I have heard 
of it quoted as almost infallible both 
in Greece and in Austria. 

In Vienna, in peace times, a 
highly reputable chemist, close to the 
Opera House, used to sell a “‘cure”’ for 
rheumatism, consisting of a package 
containing a sort of emery board, 
designed to cause an abrasion of the 
skin, and a tube of ointment made 
from the bees’ poison, intended to be 
rubbed into the  abrasion.—M. 
CUTHBERTSON, Eastcote, Seale, Farn- 
ham, Surrey. 


famous voyages and a reference to his 
birth at neighbouring Marton-ip. 
Cleveland. Yet another pew-head of 
interest is shown in my second photo. 
graph; it depicts ‘‘ Locomotive No, 1,” 
the locomotive with which the Stock. 
ton and Darlington Railway was 
opened on September 27, 1825. 
This idea, whether the memoria] 
be linked with famous local names or 
not, seems to have great possibilities. 


To ensure uniformity of style, al! the 
carvings at Stockton are done, | 
understand, by one craftsmon,— 
NORTHERNER. 

STARLINGS AND BESS 
Sir,—I refer to the letter ip 
a recent issue from Mr. G orge 


Drysdale of Birmingham re’ ting 
to starlings, ; 
are eating becs. 


which he sug ests 
Both here ar : at 





AN EARLY LOCOMOTIVE ON A PEW-HEAD 


See letter: 
CHURCH MEMORIALS— 
A NEW IDEA 
Sir,—As there is much discussion 


regarding the form which memorials 
to those killed during the war might 
take, I would like to refer to a custom 
which has been observed at Stockton 
Parish Church since the last war. In 
place of the usual tablet, pew-heads 
have been devoted to this purpose 
and the result is a fine set of carvings 
covering a variety of hobbies, occupa- 
tions, etc.; some carvings even incor- 
porate an item of local history. For 
example, four great-grandsons of 
Captain William Christopher who were 
all killed in action in 1915, are com- 
memorated by a pew terminal whose 
design refers to the explorations of 
Captain Christopher—a commodore of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fleet 
and a companion of Captain Cook on 
his last voyage round the world. 


Some of the pew-heads are com- 
memorative in a more general manner. 
Captain Cook is himself recalled on 
one of them; on one side you see his 
ship, the Resolution, and on the other 
(shown in one of the accompanying 
photographs) there are emblems of his 





Church Memorials—A New Idea 


Coventry in August at the time when 
the winged ants were leaving their 
nests, I was able to satisfy myself 
that the starlings were feeding on 
these and not on bees. In both cases 
clouds of these ants were in the air, 
and it was quite obvious that the 
starlings were devoting their attention 
to them.—RIcHARD CALpicotTtT, Ash- 
lawn House, Rugby, Warwickshire. 


WEST ASHLING MILL 


S1r,—Your correspondent P. H. L. 
of Pinner (Country LIFE, Decem- 
ber 1) seems to be at fault in assuming 
that the dual mill at West Ashling is a 
tidal mill. 

The water-operated machinery 
derives its power from a large mill 
pond which is fed by a very small 
stream rising under the South Downs 
north of Funtington. 

The well-known propensity of 
small chalk hill streams to dry up in 
dry seasons (Lavants) probably ac- 
counts for the inclusion of wind- 
operated plant. 

The mill stands roughly 1% miles 
from the nearest sea inlet at Bosham. 
—NormMan E. Huacetrt, 17, South 
Street, Chichester, Sussex. 


THE LANDSCAPE OF LLEYN 
See letter: In the Lleyn 
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“A HEALTHY 
AND WELL-BALANCED 
AGRICULTURE” 


Never before have a wgorous agriculture and the 
practice of good husbandry been so vital to national 
well-being as in these years of war, when agriculture 
has become our “ fourth line of defence”. They 
are no less to be desired in times of peace. 


The provision of seasonal and other credit is only 
one of many services that a modern bank can 
contribute to these ends. A scientific, well-planned 
agriculture demands close accounting end detailed 
costing. For these purposes, as for the transmission 
and collection of money with ease, economy and 
safety, a banking account forms an indispensable 
part of a, progressive farmer’s equipment. 


The manager of any branch of the Midland Bank— 
Britain’s largest bank—will gladly explain to any 
farmer, market gardener or other participator in 
Britain’s most extensive industry the manifold ways 
in which the operation of a banking account will 
help him. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
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Let us add your name to our ™ 
list for post-war contact 





Temporary War-time Address : 


A. KERSHAW & SONS, LTD: 
3 Embassy Buildings * CHESHAM ° Bucks. 












































THEIR MAJESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS 


For more than a century it has been the 
gracious pleasure of eight successive 
British sovereigns to commission 


Coachwork by the firm of Hooper 





4s 
Bad Vis, J | 


\WOOPER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD.. 54 ST. JAMES STREET, S.W1 sy arrpormement 






























30/- 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND has 
declared. for the 5 years, 1939-43, a rever- 
sionary bonus of 30/- per cent. per annum 
compound. 

The interim bonus for current claims 
will, for the present, be 28/- per cent. 
compound. 

Add distinction to your bundle of life 
policies by including at least one bearing 
“the hall mark of sterling quality in mutual 
life assurance.” 





Write to the Secretary 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 2 
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yi * tt Keynote 
—(Quality. 


Our 1945 Seed Catalogues 
are Now Ready. 


Catalogues of Veget- 
able Seeds, Culinary 
Plants, Seed Potatoes 
and Fertilisers will be 
sent on request. 


Catalogues of Flower 
Seeds, Flowering 
Plants and Lawn Grass 
—each application must 
be accompanied by a 
Id. stamp. 


SUTTON & SONS 


LTD., 


READING 
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MCCORMICK 


DEERING 


If it’s 

marked “International,” 5 
“McCormick” or — 
“Deering,” no further 
assurance is needed. It’s 
the best farm machinery 
of its kind in the world. 


wwreewaviona, -ONTERMATIONAL HARVESTER C° 


OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED. 
MCCORMIcy. DEERING Horvester House 259 CITY ROAD. LONDON EC} 


Telephone :- Clerkanwe!! 602 lolegrens 2» teheres 
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FARMING NOTES 








POULTRY IN BAD 
WEATHER 


THERS beside myself no 
doubt have been gravely 
disappointed by the poor 
performance of our hens 
and pullets since the early 

Autumn. I have never known my 
flock fall off in production so badly 
in November. The weather was 
egainst them. Hens dislike wet, 
blustery winds and in war-time they 
do not get nearly sustaining enough 
food to carry them through such times 
without a serious check in egg pro- 
duction. I am glad to say that my 
flock is now getting back into some- 
thing more like its normal stride. The 
birds have had the benefit of some 
tail wheat and some oats since we 
started threshing three weeks ago. I 
do not know what goes into war-time 
mashes, but I do know that the hens 
respond to some genuine grain when 
it comes their way even if it is only 
tailings with a generous admixture of 
weed seeds. What helped them too I 
am sure was some cod liver oil. We 
used a little of this with the tail corn. 
Cod liver oil is expensive to buy, but 
the outlay has been fully justified in 
fuller egg baskets. 


Wheat or Eggs 


ISELY or not I am rearing more 
pullet chicks this year in the 
hope that we shall next season be able 
to keep back a larger proportion of 
the grain we grow for stock feeding. 
Hens appreciate wheat particularly, 
and I am sure it would be sound policy 
to allow farmers to feed up to 25 per 
cent. of their wheat crop to hens. It 
should be easier to import wheat next 
year—much easier than to import 
shell eggs. As I have said so often 
before, the town consumer rates a 
new-laid egg more highly than any- 
thing else to-day. We could I suppose 
go on with our sufficient, but dull, 
war-time diet for another year or two. 
But with a little intelligent fore- 
thought we could make it rather more 
interesting. Dried eggs are a poor 
substitute in most people’s estimation 
for the fresh article. 





Electricity for the Village 


T is good to see that the electricity 
supply companies are taking seri- 
ously the demand that every village 
should have a main supply of elec- 
tricity. They know now that if they 
do not tackle this job effectively them- 
selves their monopoly status will dis- 
appear. They were much too inclined 
to skim off the cream of the business 
and leave many villages and most 
farms without the amenities that 
electricity can bring, unless some local 
benefactor, often the chief farmer, 
was prepared to put down a substan- 
tial sum as a bribe to induce them to 
bring their supply lines into the 
district. A cheap supply of electricity 
is one of the essentials in the develop- 
ment of British agriculture on efficient 
and economical lines. Electricity is 
wanted on the farms to save drudgery 
and it is wanted in the villages to 
provide conditions of life that are 
reasonably attractive to the younger 
generation. Comprehensive rural elec- 
trification schemes are nothing new in 
many countries with whose food pro- 
duction we shall have to compete 
again after the war. The Danes and 
Swedes have long had cheap elec- 
tricity with all it connotes ; so have 
the Canadians, the Americans and 
the New Zealanders. 


The Wool Market 


OLONEL WALTER ELLIOT 
should make a good chairman 

of the committee which is to consider 
wool marketing. He is a sheep-breeder 
himself and was at the Ministry of 
Agriculture when the air was buzzing 


with schemes under the Ma irketing 


Acts. The new committee is to ex. 
amine the pre-war arrangements {or 
the marketing of wool by producers 
in Great Britain and the changés intro. 
duced under war-time contro! and ty 
consider whether the organis. ‘ion of 
wool-marketing after the wa» coul( 
be improved by a scheme un er the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. and 
further, whether there should be one 
scheme or three schemes—: ie for 
England, another for Wales ;< id yet 
another for Scotland. . 


Wool Prices 
k' JR some time of course thi e have 


been wool growers’ soci: ‘ies, | 
belong to one of them, alt! ugh | 
must confess that I have not © 5ld my 
wool through this society for ~ good 
many years. Some of the ¢ ‘cieties 
were better run than others. C: ‘tainly 
we want to put British wool on the 
map. It has qualities of its ov-n, and 
if it can be marketed economically in 
bulk and its merits can be made known 
it may well prove that sheep farmers 
would benefit by a steadier market 
than they had before this war. Wool 
prices have never been allowed to 
jump in the war. They have been 
pegged at a low level compared with 
the main agricultural products. One 
reason for this is that the British 
Government has been buying large 
quantities of Australian wool, and 
they know that the supplies they hold 
are large enough to prevent any sharp 
increase in wool prices even when our 
manufacturers can get busy making 
all the new clothes that people would 
like to buy. 


Barley Prices 


ALTING barley is being taken 
up freely. Samples that would 
not have made the full price of 100s. 
per quarter at harvest-time are now 
making this with several bidders. In 
my part of the country a large pro- 
portion of this year’s barley crop was 
harvested by combines. I know that 
two of my neighbours kept their 
barley standing in the field until they 
could hire a combine. All this barley 
has of course gone off to the maltsters 
long ago. It has left them shorter of 
current supplies for the rest of the 
year. There is plenty of demand for 
all the beer they can brew, and I am 
told that the whisky distillers are also 
getting busy on a bigger scale this 
season. My guess is that any sample 
of barley that looks worth while for 
the use of the maltster or the distiller 
will make its full price from now 
onwards. 


Unlifted Potatoes 


DEVON farmer writes in dis- 
tressed fashion to ask whether 
the War Agricultural Committee can 
be right in threatening to recover 
from him the £10 per acre payment 
on his potatoes because he has not 
yet been able to lift the crop. He 
agrees that the crop is deteriorating 
in the ground. Wireworms are busy 
and frosts will not improve the pota- 
toes. But he says that he has no* been 
able with the best will in the world 
to get his three acres of potatoe. ifted 
yet. He had to use all his bour 
strength in October to get his ‘heat 
ground prepared and sown, anc since 
then he has not been able to g. any 
schoolchildren or other help that 
would face the mud and extre t his 
potatoes. I do not know wh: : the 
official ruling may be, but _ feel 
pretty sure that this farmer and thers 
who have done their best tc grow 
potatoes as required and hav been 
defeated so far by the weat Fr 
getting them lifted will not be i “the! 
penalised. CINCINNAT: 5. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





THE INVESTMENT 
OUTLOOK 


VEN before the year 1939, 
for a long while few auctions 
had been held in London of 
, the magnitude and _ signifi- 
*" cance of that which took place 
or two ago at the Mart. 






a we 


From any angles it could be re- 
varde 2s most interesting to owners 
and ir _stors, and a total of £135,000, 
for income of approximately 
£5,00 . year, attested its importance. 
The perties, or at least those of 
speci romise as investments, are in 
Beck. 2am, Kent, and they came un- 
der t ammer of Messrs. Weatherall, 
Gree) and Smith by order of the 
trust. : of a deceased holder, who had 
succ d to a family estate. 
CITY ALDERMAN’S 
FORESIGHT 
S ith so many suburban free- 
lds, the rows of shops and 
hous’ .n the main street represented 
the elopment some years ago of 
what ad been an old rural manor 
hous surrounded by _ extensive 
groun 5. In all parts of the suburbs, 
and ‘e and there in the centre of 
Lond 1, large properties that were 
origin. ily laid out for individual enjoy- 
ment ave undergone transformation 
into trading centres, and their value 
has gone up by leaps and bounds and 


is still advancing. The Beckenham 
manor was bought in 1837 by Alder- 
man Samuel Wilson, who became Lord 


Mayor of London in the following 
year. On his death in 1881 his son, 
Cornelius  Lea-Wilson, succeeded 


him, and the development of the 
estate proceeded. An annual income 
of a few hundreds a year swelled to 
thousands, and all sorts of profitable 
transactions were effected, the major 
interest remaining in the family hands 
in the form of ground rents. Doubt- 
less, large as the present yield of the 
estate is, buyers see a prospect of 
further improvement, and the signifi- 
cant thing about the auction was the 
bold bidding by insurance companies 
and other corporations. They can 
afford to disregard temporary troubles, 
of which the southern suburbs have 
had a sad share, and wait for the 
normal restoration of a full measure 
of prosperity. 

Without trying to indicate details 
it will suffice to say that confidence 
was the keynote of an auction en- 
couraging to owners and investors in 
London. 


THE VALUE OF GROUND 
RENTS 

N the estimation of the value of 

ground rents many elements have 
to be taken into consideration besides 
the mere statement of the amount of 
the annual income. The locality of 
the site is important; this is primarily 
a matter of the whole district, and a 
choice between an old and established 
trading or residential centre and one 
that can claim no such advantage. 
The site itself is another material 
consideration. Not necessarily must 
it be situated in a main thoroughfare, 
for there are, in all parts of London 
and in many other centres, side streets 
that enjoy a reputation as shopping 
places, streets where so much trade 
1S Cone that besides shops there are 
Stal's on both sides of the street. By 


the ay, for owners and tenants of 
Prev. ses in such streets an interesting 
po arises, namely the interplay of 
the all trade and that in the shops. 
- ig from some “market streets” 


definitely satisfactory alike to 


the . all-holders and the shopkeepers. 


Ye nother question relative to any 
ro" -c rent is the area and configura- 
Hor f the site: is it one with a good 
fro ge and what is called “depth,” 
= 5 Space for storage and packing 


= t the extension, if need be, of 
© ‘play portion of the trade? Then 


comes the matter of the age of the 
buildings, and their condition. 


RISING PRICES OF GROUND 
RENTS 


Gon are the days when an ordi- 
narily well-secured ground rent 
averaged 20 years’ purchase. To-day 
with the general lowering of the rate 
of interest on every reasonably safe 
investment 30 years’ purchase is 
common and 25 years’ may be looked 
on as a bargain. It would be unwise 
to prophesy how long so low a return 
will prevail. Signs are not wanting 
of a movement towards a higher yield, 
and this notwithstanding the spec- 
tacular reduction of interest on 
Government Stocks. Post-war con- 
ditions may bring about a movement 
towards a higher rate of interest all 
round, not a great rise but enough to 
affect ground rents and other real 
property investments. Conceivably 
the provision of hundreds of thousands 
of small dwellings may make a very 
material difference to the demand for 
ground rents partly secured on the old 
type of small house held on weekly 
tenancies. This may put a great 
number of the latter into the market 
and prices immediately of the dwell- 
ings and indirectly of the sites will 
suffer accordingly. Some owners of 
such property will look for reinvest- 
ment in a more substantially per- 
manent type of property, and so the 
demand for the more secure of ground 
rents will be maintained, however 
low their net yield. 


RESUMPTION OF A FAMILY 
INHERITANCE 


BOYNE CASTLE, the Aberdeen- 
shire estate, which the late 
Marquess of Huntly sold about 20 years 
ago, has once again come into the 
possession of the family, the present 
Marquess and Marchioness having pur- 
chased it. The estate has belonged, 
except for the last few years, to the 
family ever since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the castle dates from 1670. 
Another long and ancient tenure 
is recalled in connection with the 
Sussex estate, Crowhurst Park, further 
portions of which have just been sold 
by Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, 
by order of Mr. John Pelham Papillon, 
whose purchase of a Cotswold pro- 
perty was recently announced. All 
the dozen lots found eager buyers, for 
a total of £28,738, and among them 
were Court Lodge, 251 acres, for 
£11,000; 176 acres of cleared land, 
formerly woods; Sampston’s Farm 
57 acres, £4,625; and Green Street 
Farm, 182 acres, £5,700. 

Increasing activity in the market 
for hotels and boarding-houses is 
visible in the southern counties, 
notably along the Devon and Hamp- 
shire seaboard. Some of the dealings 
are said to reach high figures, but no 
definite details have been divulged 
so far. That the trend of market 
values is towards a considerably higher 
point than has prevailed during the 
last five years cannot be doubted. 

Bournemouth freehold residen- 
tial properties continue to be strongly 
bid for. Recent sales by Messrs. Fox 
and Sons include such properties as 
Meyton, near the junction of Meyrick 
Park Crescent in Wimborne Road, 
for £3,900. Messrs. Graham and Scott 
acted jointly in this sale and the house, 
of which vacant possession will be 
given, realised £3,900. 

In and around Ascot many sales 
are being arranged, among the agents 
who report them being Mrs. N. C. 
Tufnell, whose transactions include 
the disposal of the lease of White 
Barn, Sunningdale, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Rogers, Chapman and 
Thomas, and property contiguous to 
Windsor Park. ARBITER. 
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Painted by Rupert Shephard 


ENRY JACK BOWMER is a Welshman who came into 

the chemical industry in an unusual way. Born at 
Penarth in Glamorgan in 1910 his first job was as a milk 
roundsman. Then for five evil years from 1931 he was out of 
work, contriving to keep his wife and daughter on his unem- 
ployment pay. In 1936 he found work sieving powders in a 
plastics factory. Today, eight years later, he is a highly skilled 
worker who has mastered so many processes that he can, with- 
out boasting, claim to be able to operate any machine in the 
factory. At present he works a Banbury mixer, a machine 
used for the manufacture of many plastics. Into this machine 
Mr. Bowmer feeds batches of a thick paste made of polyvinyl 
chloride (a white, chalk-like powder) liquids called plasti- 
cisers, colouring matter and other ingredients. For ten or 
fifteen minutes the machine mixes the paste, Mr. Bowmer’s 
duty being to operate the switches and stopcocks which control 
the temperature and the speed at which the mixing is being 
done. Not only has he to watch several gauges at once but he 
must keep an eye on the mixture itself, since its appearance 
tells him things which no gauge can indicate. A mistake 
on his part would mean not only the loss of valuable material, 
but that other machines were thrown idle. The flexible plastic 
produced is then rolled and cooled and granulated. In this 
form it is ready for use as a covering for cables or for manu- 
facture into piping for petrol and oil. Mr. Bowmer knowns 
that but for him and his Banbury mixer, bombers would 
be grounded for lack of petrol 
pipes, and electric mine detectors 
go short of waterproof insulation. 
He also knows that polyvinyl 
chloride is a plastic material which 
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ts likely to have equally important 
uses in the future. 















PIONEERS OF THE MOTOR HORSE BO 


VINCENTS 0/ READING 



























“The ‘Vincent’ safety Streamline Two-Horse Box’’ 









When once again thoughts turn with relief 
to Horses; Hunting and Race Meetings— 
then Vincent’s specialised knowledge will 
be available. 







Being the pioneers, our experience in build- 
ing thousands of good Horse Boxes and 
Trailers will ensure the most efficient 
conveyances for Horses and Ponies. 







We build all Vehicles for Live Stock, Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
for Farm, Town and Country. 







Write to **VINCENT’S”’ about it 
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NEW BOOKS 








A SIGNIFICANT 
MAN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


WAS first attracted to the work 

of Max Plowman by reading a 

book called A Subaltern on the 

Somme, by Mark VII. I did not 

know who Mark VII was, or that, 

by 1927 when the book was published, 

he had already made a spiritual pil- 

grimage. The “Subaltern’’ ends in 

1917 with the author being evacuated 

from Havre after having been knocked 

out by concussion from a_ bursting 
shell. 

He was eventually passed fit 

for general service, but did not go to 
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of those rare men whose beliefs arg 
so profound—smelted from the ore of 
life, not bought and worn iike a 
watch-chain—that nothing t! at he 
thought, or said, or did, was vholly 
uninfluenced by them. Thus th: spirit 
that informs the passage I have 
quoted illumines with more . - less 
depth and insistence all the — *tters, 
makes continuous the implicati: . that 
the loving life is that “ Brid; » into 
the Future” which, with inc asing 
agony, men realise they must ‘nd or 
perish. 


BRIDGE INTO THE FUTURE. By Max Plowman (Andrew Dakers, 25s.) 
A TRAVELLER’S WAR. By Alaric Jacob (Collins, 15s.) 
JASSY. By Norah Lofts (Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.) 
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the front again To learn what had 
happened to Max Plowman before the 
shell burst, and what happened after- 
wards, we turn to Bridge into the 
Future, now published by Andrew 
Dakers (25s.). 


HIS CREED 

This book is the letters of Max 
Plowman. They begin in March, 1913, 
and end in May, 1941. It is not often 
that a book of letters fits within the 
limits of a title. Most men’s letters 
are about this, that, and the other, 
about something and nothing, and, 
often enough, the most trivial are the 
most precious. But Bridge into the 
Future is a true title for this book. 
Once the crisis of Max Plowman’s 
life was passed in 1917, his whole mind 
tended along a clearly perceptible line, 
and nearly every letter here printed 
contributes implicitly or explicitly, to 
the exposition of his creed. 

In 1917 he wrote: ‘“‘Men may be 
allowed to live for duty or service— 
to turn wheels—to increase speed—to 
juggle with the elements—to do any- 
thing but love life and realise its 
ineffable beauty. I do declare that 
unless we can remove the Western 
ideal of ‘prosperity,’ our civilisation 
is doomed and damned. But, even 
now, no one seems to think of it. No 
statesman is great enough to say the 
desire for national wealth is a hellish 
will o’ the wisp. . . . No one has yet 
drawn the moral from the war that 
there is nothing else worth having 
but the Kingdom of God which is 
within you, and that the attempt to 
gain anything else besides the fruits 
of the spirit yields only increasing 
misery.” 

If I had to choose out of this vast 
volume one passage to give the 
essence of Max Plowman’s belief, 
this is the passage I should choose. 
And I should point out that this was 
written nearly thirty years ago, and 
ask whether, in that interval of time, 
events had justified or condemned 
this man’s opinions. 

I would not like it to be thought 
that nothing will be found in Max 
Plowman’s letters save a solemn flog- 
ging of moral theory. Plowman was 
a poet and a critic of insight, a writer 
who was profoundly interested in the 
men and things about him; and all 
this—books and the theatre and the 
pell-mell of daily living—makes the 
fabric of his letters. But he was one 


Max Plowman’s father was a 
manufacturer of bricks, and at sixteen 
the boy was put into this business. But 
he did not take to this sort of life, 
and before the war of 1914-18 broke 
out he was writing poetry and earning 
a scanty living as a journalist. When 
the war came, he took a commission 
in the West Yorkshire Regiment. He 
detested war and all that it stood for. 
Reading the letters, one sees that, 
even then, he was at heart a pacifist. 
But he reasoned to himself that, 
however rotten society might be, and 
however little he approved of its ends 
and means, he was nevertheless a 
member of this society; he had 
enjoyed such advantages as it con- 
ferred upon its members, and he 
shared the corporate responsibility of 
defending it when attacked by what 
he called ‘‘a nation suffering from the 
gangrene of militarism. We must stop 
it—we must chop off their gangrenous 
limbs.” 

This belief sustained him from 
1914 to 1917. Then, when he was at 
home recovering from his concussion, 
he changed his mind. ‘‘I know now,” 
he wrote in December of that year, 
“that corporate responsibility for 
things evil exists only to be broken by 
individuals in order that they may 
create the outlines of, and help to 
fulfil, corporate responsibility for 
things good.”’ 

He resigned his commission, was 
placed under arrest, court-martialled, 
and dismissed the Army. 


NOT OF OUR DAY ONLY 

Thereafter he worked unceas- 
ingly in all pacifist movements. He 
joined Dick Sheppard in running the 
Peace Pledge Union, and later was 4 
member of an agricultural community 
which sought a way of life founded on 
human love extending outward ‘rom 
the family to the immediate env :ron- 
ment and thence through all soc.cty. 
For a time he edited the A /phi 
journal. The best of himself he put 
into his letters. They are most y of 
great length, the work of a mar who 
never gave to friendship less tha _ the 
bedrock depth of his being. 

It is not yet realised, but I xink 
that some day it will be, that Max 
Plowman was one of the signi ‘ant 
men not only of his own but c any 
generation. Some day his life ar his 
thesis will receive the examin ion 
they deserve. I find him a writ: to 
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whom one comes back when showier 
actions are seen to be also lesser 
attractions. If there are points, as 
there are, On which I disagree with 
him, I feel a strong sense of proba- 
pility that his view rather than mine 


attr: 


js right; and that, on any showing, 
he belongs to the remnant, pitifully 
few in cach generation, of whom the 
world i. not worthy. 


s. INTS NOT NEEDED 


M.. Alaric Jacob, a journalist 
who ; written a book called 
ATv« ‘ler’s War (Collins, 15s.), is a 
descer ont of a family which has 
given stinguished -service to the 
East ecially to India. One Jacob 
becal a field-marshal, another a 
fam¢ )rientalist. Alaric Jacob has 
embr { the Communist faith. 
Amo: many other matters, he con- 
sider . this book the condition of 
Indic id the position of Mr. Gandhi 
there He writes one sentence which 
| vive cre because of the fascinating 
cont! it makes with all that is 
expre. od in what I have written 
about ax Plowman: “Don’t they 
reali hat to win freedom in the 
mode. world a Lenin, not a saint, is 
wha y need ?”’ 


might argue for a long time 
as t 1ether Mr. Gandhi is a saint 


ora; .itician of preternatural elusive- 
ness difficult to seize as a greased 
eel: (he point is that any saint, to 
Mr. Jacob, is now behind the times, 
out-o!-date, a fogey belonging to an 


age that ‘dialectical materialism ”’ has 
washed up for good and all, and that 
what {ndia needs for her freedom is 
to join in the clank and jangle of the 
machine age. 

Mr. Jacob is obviously a man 
full of push and impatience, and of 
contempt for old-fashioned notions. 
Standing before the Taj Mahal, he 
notes that ‘it wears its 300 years so 
well that it might have been com- 
pleted yesterday,’ and goes on 
“How effectively does this spectacle 
dispose of that gross snobbery of the 
West which holds that a work of art 
becomes finer the more it becomes 
chipped and battered with age !”’ 


But who in his senses holds any 
such view? And also, who in his 
senses could deny that while an 
ancient work of art does not become 
‘finer’ for the gnawing of time’s 
tooth, it becomes different? The 
“unimaginable touch of time’’ has the 
strange deep quality of adding by the 
very process that subtracts, so that 
what in youth and newness may have 
the charm of a Reynolds cherub, has 
in age the majesty of a Rembrandt 
ancient. And this which is added by 
subtraction is nothing other than the 
sense of mortality, time’s premonitory 
whisper that it is on the wing, that 
the beholder and the thing beheld are 
alike temporal, that beauty and all 
the works of man are an “insub- 
stantial pageant,’’ that ‘‘dust has 
closed Helen’s eyes.”’ 


A NIMBLE PEN 


lowever, such notions can have 
no validity in a young mind that has 
dismissed the saints and deified the 
movcrn state. We must go to Mr. 
acub’s book for what it has rather 
tha. what it hasn’t; and it has a good 
dec. Most of it is rather of the over- 


wri .en kind—over-written in quan- 
ut I mean—that the innumerable 
We. correspondents now give us. We 


ha, the North African campaign, and 
vi to Persia, Irak, India, Burma, 
Ru ia. Mr. Jacob has a nimble 
de. riptive pen, and if to the pano- 
rai. . of the war he has added nothing 
ne. at least he has displayed some 


old pictures with liveliness and 
vigour. 

Mrs. Norah Lofts in Jassy 
(Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.) has written 
what I take to be an exceptionally 
good novel. “ Jassy”’ is the familiar 
name of Jacinth, who was the daugh- 
ter of a gypsy woman and a dour 
hedge-preacher and radical reformer 
just after the time of the last land 
enclosures. 


The novel shows us something 
of the consequences of the enclosures, 
of the savagery of a penal system 
which hanged a man for filling his 
belly out of someone else’s super- 
fluity; but all this is background, and 
in the foreground the author firmly 
and convincingly keeps the figure of 
Jassy herself. 

With her queer mixed ancestry, 
Jassy was a queer mixed being, « 
compound of good and bad who was 
fore-ordained for a tragic end. It 
came to her; and in tracing the stages 
of its coming Mrs. Lofts has given us 
a tale that is fashioned and finished, 
full of beauty, never far from tears, 
never failing to hold the reader by 
the unrelenting march of its narrative. 


°° 


GOLF HISTORY 


HE very title of Mr. Bernard 
Darwin’s new book Golf Between 

Two Wars (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 
has imposed upon him a due regard 
for the historical; yet while fulfilling 
that obligation he has not shed his 
own sense of the romantic. To write 
of days which succeeded those to 
which the heart and affection truly 
belonged, to become enthusiastic on 
any successor to heroes such as 
Vardon, Braid, Taylor, Mr. John Ball, 
Mr. Harold Hilton or Mr. Mure 
Fergusson, to describe games which 
were played with implements no 
longer fashioned by craftsmen and 
with balls inviting hard hitting on 
courses designed or refashioned to test 
length rather than accuracy, has been 
no easy task for one with so faithful 
a soul for the game of golf. Yet Mr. 
Darwin has accepted the violent 
revolution that has taken place— 
far more explosive than that which 
Sir Pelham Warner had to explain in 
Cricket between Two Wars—with a 
gracious spirit. It was the age of 
Mr. Bobby Jones and Miss Joyce 
Wethered, of those three remarkable 
young Oxford golfers, of American 
supremacy, with the dazzling Walter 
Hagen, and of a subsequent British 
recovery led by Henry Cotton, and 
if the ordinary club member was no 
longer satisfied with a cheese sandwich 
and a pint of beer for his luncheon 
and undergraduates grumbled at an 
occasional unkind lie on the lovely 
Mildenhall Course when their pre- 
decessors had accepted as a matter 
of course the discomforts of Coldham 
Common, there were yet great inci- 
dents to record. Possibly no one has 
been so happy in obtaining a blend 
of fact with fancy in writing of a game; 
during each one of the multitude of 
golfing meetings he attended he had 
the extreme gift of being exactly at 
the right place at the moment de crise. 
As he would return to a club-house 
after a day of crowded happenings 
to write in an incredibly short time 
a true and picturesque account, so in 
his book he has tickled a wonder- 
fully retentive memory and spread the 
slice of golf with a reasonable helping 
of honey. His appreciation of the 
leading golfers of the time covered 
by his book are those of one who is 
himself essentially a human as well 
as a most competent golfer. Gene 
Sarazen, for instance, we knew as'an 
efficient winner of Championships; 
Mr. Darwin says he would have sug- 
gested that he had learnt his golf in 
some British caddie shed, his putting 
reminding him of a generation of 
boys he has seen chipping round club- 
houses with their masters’ clubs. A 
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-... 1 do like a room with plenty of light !’ 


In this capricious climate, light is the | completely sealed protection against 


most precious of all our winter draughts and bad weather. 


rations; we cannot afford to waste On fine days, these windows can slide 


any of it. smoothly and silently back into a nest 
ESAVIAN Folding Windows are so 


constructed as to make the most of 


of flatly folded panels, leaving the 
maximun open space for sunlight 


every hour of daylight, while giving and fresh air to pour into your room. 


THE IE S A, ll] AA RI PRINCIPLE 


FOR FOLDING DOORS AND WINDOWS 








ESAVIAN LIMITED, STEVENAGE, HERTS. TELEPHONE: STEVENAGE 500 
181 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 * Hol. 9116 * 101 Wellington Street, Glasgow, C.2 - Cen.2369 





w.P.D./B 1. 








remarkable portrait. 












YOUR OLD FAVOURITES 


_ WILL COME BACK AGAIN 


Makers of Fameus Biscuits dinee 1826 


. 
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@ A Navy suede with a leather wedge and stitching 
on the vamp. A Joyce shoe called ‘* Contempo 
Casual ” 


A WORD ADOL 
vill 


@ Strong russet reversed calf shoe with welted sole 
and low leather heel. A Utility Vani-Tred called 
“ Carlton’’ 
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@ A Sty!-Eez walking shoe, Utility design, called 
“* Militaire’’ in black suede with leather heel, 
tie and pin-head edging 





HE medium-weight walking shoe, with a high 
vamp and either a tongue or some kind of stitched 
bow or tab in lieu of a buckle, is the favourite 
for next Spring. There are also any number of 
classic courts, and court shoes with narrow bands of 
punching on the toes or a flat bow. On the whole, there 
seem to be fewer thick laced shoes. Utility shoes are 
plentiful, excellent in quality, many of them, indeed, being 
great bargains. They are well styled in the three main 
categories : the laced, the high monk’s shoe and the court. 
A real cinnamon and a nut brown lead the colour range, 
followed by navy blue and black. Scarlet and crimson 
shoes are still popular, but the scarlet piping has mostly 
gene and shoes are much more discreet in colour. 

On the many shoes of the Cromwellian type, heels are 
either wedge or low or a neat 2 ins. This type of shoe is the 
kind that can be worn out walking with Spring suits as 
well as all through the Summer with frocks, while many 
look sufficiently light to go with an afternoon frock to 
dinner as well. Often there is a neat band or piping of suéde 
edging the tongue or running round the top of the shoe 
when the rest is kid and vice versa. There is a strong suéde 
Vani-Tred shoe called ‘‘ Ranger’’ with a lowish heel and a 
tongue piped down the centre seam with kid—excellent 
for suits. Dolcis show a lighter shoe in calf with suéde tabs 
and a gusset on one side, that take the place of a buckle. PHOTOGRAPH DERMOT CONOLLY 
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neers pte ag ne Pop thee ng pe argon — @ Check tweed in warm tones of brown and cinnamon with a dark 
Russell and Bromley have some splendid classic court brown collar and pockets set in to the top of the belt. Aquascutum. 


shoes in black and navy with narrow bands of puncning Scotts’s classic in dark brown with a high, dented crown 

















Distinctive 


Sust..- for 


Town or Country wear 


aren 





M an-tailored in 
Tweeds of lovely 
Autumn shades of 
blues and browns, 
with plain collar in 
contrasting shade. 
Hip sizes 36, 38, 40 


£15.16.6 


(18 coupons) 










the personal 
visit to Derrys. 
Costumes— 
Second Floor. 


Derry ie &loms 


sington W 





Anexample from a com- 
prehensive collection of 
suits of style and char- 
acter for all occasions, 




















i NS 
The Aquascutum Touch <& 
adds distinction to the 


Comfort of Tweed 


We show a new Model in vibrant Tweed. 
Clever placing of yellow threads with 
brown. This Model (18 coupons) is 13 gns, 
Our free-and-easy Models for wearing 
over suits are equally well tailored at 
“happy medium” prices from 12 gns. 





100 REGENT ST., W.1 (Piccadilly end) REGENT 411 
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THROUGH THE DARK YEARS THAT LIE 


BEHIND US THE COURAGE OF MODERN 
WOMANHOOD HAS NEVER FLICKERED. TODAY 
ALL OVER THE WORLD THE LIGHTS ARE 
GOING UP: EVERY CANDLE IN THE CHRISTMAS 
TREE STANDS FOR A HOPE FULFILLED. 
WOMAN HAS PLAYED A GALLANT PART: SHE 
WILL REAP A GLOWING REWARD—IN 
AFFECTION AND ADMIRATION AND THE 
THOUSAND=AND-ONE TRIBUTES THAT 


MAKE LIFE LOVELIER. 


Cig ahem Plrdon, 


25 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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LOTUS eldtschoen 


“The enclosed pair of boots were purchased by me 
exactly 20 years ago this month. They have been 
worn regularly throughout every winter, and have 
withstood all weathers, rain, snow and slush, with- 
out the slightest indication of taking in water.” 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pairs of 
Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active ser- 
vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfaction. 


TILL VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 
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